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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE condition of South-Eastern Europe grows more un- 
settled. In Crete, the insurrection is spreading rapidly, 
and something very like general anarchy prevails in the island. 
Meantime, the Porte is sending troops and a Commission com- 
posed of several of the more enlightened Turkish officials. It 
is very much to be hoped that if independence is the result of 
the movement, the Powers will not let Crete be saddled with 
a huge tribute. The ill-effects of such an arrangement in 
Cyprus ought to be a warning. There, all hope of improving the 
condition of the people is destroyed by the necessity of finding 
the annual subsidy. In Servia, the situation has evidently 
become exceedingly serious, though what is going to be the net 
result of the present perplexities it is difficult tosee. Milan has 
returned to Belgrade, and, strange to relate, has been reconciled 
to his old enemy, the Metropolitan Michael ; while an arrange- 
ment, it is said, has been made permitting Queen Natalie to 
see her son, on condition that she does not attempt to reside 
permanently in Servia. Her visits are never to exceed a fort- 
night, and are not to take place more than twice a year. The 
air is full of rumours explaining the ex-King’s conduct, and 
hinting that a Russian intrigue is at the bottom of the whole 
business. The Servian Government are reported to have 
suddenly taken up a hostile attitude towards the Porte, and 
the Bulgarian Cabinet believe that “there is an intention on 
the part of Servia, under Russian incitement, to disturb the 
existing order of things, thus forcing Bulgaria to take up arms.” 
Very likely there is no real foundation for these fears, but 
evidently great uneasiness prevails as to the general outlook. 











The position of affairs on the Nile has not materially 
changed. Wad-el-N’Jumi has been reinforced, but he has not 
made any great progress north of Abu Simbel; while the 
Egyptian forces are concentrated, and the British brigade, at 
the latest dates, was only waiting for one battalion. We may, 
therefore, expect to hear soon that an action has been fought 
which will decide matters, at least for some months. 


Lord Salisbury, in his speech at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday, took a fairly hopeful view of the European situa- 
tion. He thought the rebellion in Crete dangerous, but he repu- 
diated altogether any wish or disposition on the part of Great 
Britain to obtain for herself another island desirous of Home- 
rule, and that, too, in the Mediterranean ; and he thought that 
the necessarily immense scale of any general conflict, if it did 
break out, would have the effect of preventing any such general 
conflict from breaking out. With regard both to Egypt and 
the East of Europe, Lord Salisbury indicated that England 
must stick to her engagements, and could not possibly cast 
the past behind her and enter on a brand-new policy. In 
other words, England will not desert Egypt while Egypt is in 
danger, and will not bargain with Russia for the division of 
“the sick man’s” property. 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1889. 











The Royal wedding on Saturday last was attended by none 
but the Royal family, and the most prominent members of the 
governing class—including the Cabinet Ministers and their 
wives, and Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone—a few personal friends of 
the Queen and of the Prince of Wales, and the reporters. The 
privacy of the ceremony prevented any special local enthusiasm, 
though large crowds collected to see the bride, escorted by a 
squadron of the Life Guards, drive from Marlborough House 
to Buckingham Palace in the State coach which is used when 
the Queen opens Parliament in person. The wedding presents 
were many and splendid, and are said to be worth nearly 
£200,000, some of the wealthiest people in the country giving 
jewels of great value. What was perhaps the most striking and 
significant circumstance connected with the whole ceremony 
passed, oddly enough, entirely unnoticed. Only by marrying 
an English nobleman did the daughter of the Heir-Apparent 
obtain a status differing from that of any other girl of two-and- 
twenty. The Queen may and does give her children and grand- 
children Court precedence; but unless she also creates them 
Peers or Peeresses in their own right, they are, in the eye of the 
law, Commoners. The Duchess of Fife is now a Peeress of 
England, and as such has, by the statute of Henry VI., the 
right to be tried before the same judicature as a Peer of 
the realm. As Princess Louise of Wales, she would have 
been liable to exactly the same jurisdiction as the poorest 
woman in the land. 


The cantonal elections in France on Sunday ended in the 
defeat of General Boulanger’s hopes. He was elected only in 
twelve communes at most; and as the smallest number of com- 
munes in which he had proposed himself as the one nominee of 
the party of constitutional reform was eighty, it is obvious that 
France has not thought fit to take General Boulanger’s very 
plain hint. The results of the elections have apparently been 
a minute gain for the Conservatives of nineteen seats at most, 
anumber which may be reduced after the second ballots. We 
have discussed the political significance of this check to General 
Boulanger’s hopes in another column, but it has clearly been 
overrated by the great majority of the Paris correspondents 
of English journals. General Boulanger has fancied himself 
the darling of the people, when he was in reality only the 
standard by the hoisting of which popular disgust could be 
best expressed for the recent working of Parliamentary insti- 
tutions in France. But there seems as yet no sufficient reason 
to suppose that when the political elections come on, General 
Boulanger’s name will not again come to the front as that of 
the only candidate on whom the Reactionaries, the Conserva- 
tives, and the disgusted Republicans can possibly manage to 
unite. His own manifesto on the subject of his defeat is the 
weakest thing he has yet written, and amounts only to 
denouncing the wickedness of his foes. 


The first debate on the Royal grants came to an end on 
Friday week, when an unexpectedly large minority,—num- 
bering no less than 116, without counting the Members who 
paired in favour of Mr. Labouchere’s motion,—voted against 
going into Committee to consider the Message on the Royal 
grants. The majority was, of course, a large one (282), 398 
having voted in favour of the motion; but the increase from 
13, which was the number which the minority reached in 1873, 
when it resisted a grant of the same kind to the Duke of 
Connaught, to 116, shows how rapid has been the growth of 
the rather vulgar feeling of democratic dislike to paying for 
Royalty, as distinguished from the genuine Republican pre- 
ference for social equality. Mr. Bradlaugh opened Friday’s 
debate with an ingenious and elaborate attempt to prove that 
all the Ministers of this century had been allowing the Crown 
to misappropriate to the monarch’s private purse grants which 
were intended to be reserved for public use. Lord Randolpb 
Churchill delivered a very lively reply, in which he remarked 
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that Mr. Bradlaugh must certainly have been studying a most 
mischievous book called “Every Man His Own Lawyer,” 
forgetting that a man who is his own lawyer has a fool for a 
client. In 1837, a strong Committee, including Joseph Hume 
and George Grote, had studied the subject without so muchas 
suggesting that the Crown had not a perfect right to the Civil 
List voted in lieu of the Crown lands and revenues which it had 
surrendered. Lord R. Churchill suggested that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should take forcible possession of one of the Royal palaces, 
and after being ejected, bring an action for assault, on the 
plea that the Royal palaces and all the revenues of the Crown 
had been obtained by the grossest fraud. Till he did some- 
thing of this kind, his remarkable discoveries would make no 
impression on the public mind. 


Lord Hartington’s speech was worthy of his masculine good 
sense, and reduced the issue to its true insignificance. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, however, was unusually heady, and called all 
his opponents a “swell-mob.” Mr. Goschen closed the debate 
with a most convincing and weighty reply, in which he said 
very truly that if only the constituencies could themselves 
have heard the matter argued out as it had been argued out 
in the House of Commons, they would none of them have been 
convinced by such arguments as formed the stuff of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s and Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s speeches. Nevertheless, as 
we have already pointed out,—the constituencies, unfor- 
tunately, not being present,—the extreme Radicals recorded 
the largest vote for a shabby throne, of which we have ever had 
experience in this country. 


The subject was renewed on Monday night by Mr. John 
Morley, who moved an amendment, which was in effect the 
amendment of Mr. Labouchere over again, though made in 
Committee instead of made as against the proposal to go into 
Committee. It negatived any vote for the children of the 
Prince of Wales as positively as for any other of the Queen’s 
grandchildren, -~and it did not insist at all on Mr. John 
Morley’s only strong point,—the demand that the statements 
of Ministers as to the abstract right of the Crown should not 
be made the excuse for an increase of the Civil List on the next 
demise of the Crown, in case the next Sovereign agrees to 
provide for all his grandchildren except the children of the 
Heir-Apparent. Mr. Ohamberlain made a very amusing 
speech in criticism of Mr. John Morley’s vacillating and incon- 
sistent attitude; and Sir Henry James showed that absolute 
finality is unattainable, as you cannot anticipate the circum- 
stances under which a new Parliament assembles, or those under 
which a new monarch applies to it fora settlement. Mr. Morley’s 
amendment was negatived by 355 to 134 votes,—majority, 221; 
so that Mr. Morley’s special following was just 17. 


On Monday, Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking at a great 
public meeting at St. George’s Hall, Walsall, elaborated his 
proposals for social reform. The Opposition, he declared, 
were demoralised and disorganised, and Ireland was compara- 
tively quiet. It would be most objectionable, however, if the 
Government were for this reason “to fall into an attitude of 
idleness and do-nothingness or apathy.” There are English 
social questions which are “of supreme and urgent im- 
portance,” and the present time of comparative political 
tranquillity is eminently opportune for dealing with them. 
Of these social questions, Lord Randolph named four,—(1), 
the reform of the Land Laws; (2), the rehousing of the 
working classes; (3), licensing; (4), restriction of the hours of 
labour. In regard to the Land Laws, primogeniture should 
be abolished, and transfer made easy by “imposing upon the 
local authority by law the duty of registering all lands and 
houses, and all charges and mortgages upon that land and those 
houses, within the jurisdiction.” After titles to the fee-simple 
or encumbrances had been registered for a certain number of 
years, they would become indisputable, while all new mortgages 
and charges incurred after a fixed date would be inoperative 
if not registered. Further, Lord Randolph Churchill would 
restrict the powers of the present landowners by forbidding 
“the settlement of land by will or deed on an unborn life.” 


Of these proposals as a whole we have spoken elsewhere, 
but we cannot omit to notice here that Lord Randolph 
entirely ignores the Settled Land Act when he describes the 
insolvent tenant for life growing on the land like a fungus. 
Except Lord Randolph’s own brother and the Duke of 
Wellington, whose estates were purchased by moneys voted by 








Parliament, there is not a landlord who cannot sell wh 
likes. We believe with Lord Randolph that it would 
restrict the power of settlement in order to secure simplicit 
title, but the reason he gives for his proposal is not now = 
As to the rehousing of the working classes, Lord Ready 
would like the Municipal Councils to become owners of i 
soil of our cities, and to replace the slums by model dwellin ‘ 
where there would be proper attention paid to sanitary ‘a 
and no rack-renting. Of course, it would be a weight off ‘, 
mind of every decent man in the land to abolish the rooketie, 
and no sacrifice would be grudged that would really brinp 
this about. What, however, the country wants to learn . 
how the thing can be done without running the risk of gigantic 
swindling, and of rates that would crush the very life pe af 
the poor and their employers. As the Salford scandals showed, 
we can hardly trust the local bodies to supply gas, go blind 
are they in cases of peculation. What, then, would not be 
the risk of jobbery if the Councils had to spend bunateg, 
of thousands of pounds on bricks and mortar. On th 
licensing question, Lord Randolph’s attitude was that of th 
moderate temperance party. He would put the granting of 
licences into the hands of the Town and County Councils, anj 
would give no compensation to the wholesale producer, though 
he thinks the retail seller should get something if his bug. 
ness is closed. As for the eight hours of labour, Loy 
Randolph was all for lessening the labourer’s day, though by 
what means he did not specify. 


never he 
be Wise to 


Lord Randolph Churchill having, in his Walsall speech, 
kept to harmless though unpractical suggestions in relatioy 
to the sale and purchase of land, and the building of cheap 
and wholesome houses for the poor, dashed into his mor 
natural sphere of action,—mischief-making,—in his speech at 
Birmingham on Tuesday. He began by promising to divide 
the Unionist Party at the next election in Birmingham if the 
Birmingham Conservatives wished it, and telling the Liber 
Unionists that they ought to merge themselves utterly in 
the Tory Party. Then he went on to impress on his audience 
Lord Beaconsfield’s principle that the British Empire is an 
Asiatic Empire, and that nevertheless,—here he certainly 
diverged sharply from Lord Beaconsfield,—we have no in. 
terests that need be in conflict with those of Russia in the 
Kast of Europe. He wished, indeed, to see our statesmen acting 
in friendly co-operation with those of France and Russia, 
but not, apparently, in friendly co-operation with Germany, 
of whose interests in Africa and Australasia he spoke as 
opposed to ours. Then he seized the very moment when ou 
duty and explicit engagements especially compel us to assist 
Egypt in resisting the attack of the Dervishes, to insist on 
the need for the evacuation of Egypt in compliance with the 
demands of France, and enlarged on the power that this 
would give us to resist German demands in South Africa, and 
to consolidate our power there. Evidently Lord Randolph 
thinks that when the great war comes, England must rank 
herself amongst the Powers which will regard their neutrality, 
if that neutrality is to be preserved, as benevolent towards 
Russia and France, and as decidedly not benevolent towards 
Germany and Austria. 


On the Irish Question, too, Lord Randolph dilated ina 
sense decidedly, though not openly, hostile to the policy of 
the present Administration. Ireland is to be conciliated by 
every concession short of the one which the Parnellites chiefly 
insist upon. Though no separate Legislature should be con 
ceded to Ireland, yet evictions should be avoided; Irish 
Members, even if they deserve to go to prison, should not be 
sent to prison. The police should not be so much embroiled 
with Irish popular assemblies, and popular assemblies in 
Ireland should not be forbidden and dispersed. A large 
measure of local self-government should be promptly accorded 
to Ireland. And the landlords should be bought out by the 
aid and intervention of the local bodies thus established, which 
should be made primarily responsible for raising and paying 
the interest on.the purchase-money of the estates bought 
from the landlords and transferred to the tenants. Finally, 
the disposition to assert the hopelessness of concession 
Irish wishes is, according to Lord Randolph Churchill, what 
Mr. Dickens used (in one of his latest and worst efforts at 
political caricature) to call “ Podsnappery,”—a sort of unctuous 
and foolish dogmatism which expects to get rid of eve'y 
serious evil by ignoring it and declining altogether to enter 
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+, the notion of recognising it. Whether Lord Salisbury or 
= Ifour was Lord Randolph Churchill’s political “ Pod- 
». 7, did not condescend to indicate. But his speech was 
pap es on both of them, and virtually on the Government. 
an — 


We are rendered anxious by the recurrence of serious fishing 
pbles between the United States and Great Britain. On 
- 11th, the Canadian sealing-schooner ‘ Black. Diamond’ 
yd ized by the United States revenue cutter ‘Rush,’ in 
ve a Sea, for an alleged infraction of treaty-rights. The 
chin deny the infraction of treaty-rights, and are very 
and call for reprisals,—just the most dangerous of 
-_, quarrels. Such disputes as these are difficult to 
“rT with dignity, and almost impossible to leave unsettled 
without danger. ise eres 
Mr. Chamberlain took the chair at the annual dinner of the 
Liberal Union Club, which was held on Wednesday at the 
“Ship,” Greenwich, and made an admirable specch on the 
resent position of the Union question. He said that the 
Government is now stronger than it had ever been, which was 
mainly due to the fact that Nemesis had overtaken the 
disintegrationists, and had disintegrated them. They had 
got plenty of Home-rule in their own ranks, but they had 
very inadequate central control. The Gladstonian Party was 
now constructed on purely federal lines; but where was the 
Union of Hearts? In the last few days they had apparently 
been discussing Royal grants, but they had really been dis- 
cussing the succession to the throne of the Home-rule Party ; 
yet it did not really matter who had it, for whoever had it 
would be obliged to obey the orders of the New Radicals, and 
would have no real authority. Mr. Gladstone’s pathetic 
appeal to his friends to help in maintaining the Throne had 
produced no effect. Sir William Harcourt was always ready 
to place his sword at the service of the strongest faction ; 
and Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Morley were “reeds shaken 
in thewind.” They were all at the mercy of the New Radicals, 
and the New Radicals care nothing at all for really useful 
constructive legislation. Their only passion is change in the 
Constitution,—change for the sake of change,—and if their 
whole programme were carried out to-morrow, there would 
not be a single human being who would find himself a penny 
the better for it. 


Now, said Mr. Chamberlain, whatever the former demerits 
of the Tories might have been, no one could deny that an Old 
Radical like himself had got real reforms out of this Tory 
Government, with which a practical man should feel himself 
very tolerably well satisfied. England and Scotland had got 
Local Government in two succeeding Sessions. A good Allot- 
ments Act had been passed, by which the agricultural 
labourer had for the first time the means of procuring for 
himself a firm hold of the land, and already the number of 
allotments had doubled and trebled. Free education had been 
conceded to Scotland, and Mr. Chamberlain thought that it 
would follow for England. A great step had been made 
towards what he called graduated taxation ; for he had never 
wished for a graduated Income-tax, but rather for a graduated 
House-tax and graduated Death-duties. Now, Mr. Goschen 
had taken a decided step towards graduated Death-duties. 
Then in Ireland the policy of the Government had been 
temperate and Radical in a very true sense,—in nothing more so 
than in making the restoration of law and order their first end. 
Democracy had no meaning if the laws made by the majority 
of the people were not to be firmly maintained. Then all that 
had been done for the improvement of the condition of the 
peasantry in Ireland had been solid, and the Irish people would 
soon find out how indifferent their representatives are to these 
solid measures, and how anxious to keep up a discontent 
by which agitators live. Under these circumstances, he, as a 
Radical of the old type, of Mr. Cobden’s and Mr. Bright’s 
type, was quite satisfied, and he was anxious to see how long 
the Liberals would endure the yoke of Mr. Labouchere and 
the New Radicals. When they got tired of that galling yoke, 
the Unionists’ arms would be open to receive them, and we 
would even kill for them the fatted calf. That is quite true, 
but political parties never do seem to repent themselves and get 
weary of feeding on political husks such as hardly even the 
swine would eat. Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain will 
extend their arms in vain. 


A curious statement is made and denied that the Irish 
Bishops have been obliged to interfere with the playing of the 











game of football in some districts of Ireland. Archbishop 
Walsh has been interviewed on the subject, and while denying 
the need of any episcopal interference, admits that in some 
dioceses,—though not the diocese of Cashel, where Archbishop 
Croke has managed that athletic sports should be con- 
ducted in a very healthy spirit,—there may have been ground 
for anxiety as to the way in which football is played. Further 
mysterious hints are dropped by Archbishop Walsh that the 
anti-Parnellite tone of some of the Gaelic Associations is most 
regrettable, but is probably due to the nefarious conspiracy of 
a wicked Government which, in Ireland as in England, wants 
to sap Mr. Parnell’s influence. Archbishop Walsh overdoes this 
sort of innuendo. He should say what he means, and not hint so 
much. He reminds us more of one of the crafty legates of old 
daysthan of a modern Roman Catholic Bishop. As the Pope be- 
comes more and more a straightforward statesman, Archbishop 
Walsh becomes more and more an intriguing diplomatist. 


At Tipperary, on Monday, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald and Mr 
H. Bruen, Stipendiary Magistrates, resumed the hearing of 
the charge of assault preferred against Dr. Tanner for spitting 
at County Inspector Stevens on May 2nd. On that day the 
defendant was at Tipperary Station, in a railway-carriage, 
in the custody of the police. When Inspector Stevens was 
passing the carriage, Dr. Tanner called out his name, and 
said,—‘‘ Let me out until I spit upon him.” He then got his 
body a good way out of the window and spat upon Mr. Stevens. 
The charge was originally preferred on July 2nd, but was ad- 
journed in order to allow Dr. Tanner to obtain evidence for 
his defence. On Monday, however, he produced no evidence, but 
instead declared “ that he would not subject gentlemen of posi- 
tion, worth, intellect, and standing to the insult” of appearing 
before such a Court, and went on to speak of the Bench in 
terms of gross disrespect. After consultation, the Magistrates 
sentenced Dr. Tanner to one month’s imprisonment for the 
assault, which, as they pointed out, was extremely aggravated, 
the police officer having to tamely submit to a peculiarly vile 
outrage. For his flagrant contempt of Court, they further 
bound Dr. Tanner over to be of good behaviour for a year,— 
himself in £200, and two sureties in £100 each. Failing his 
procuring such sureties, they sentenced him to another three 
months’,—a sentence which, as he refused to find bail, was 
ordered to be carried out. Such is the Parnellite political 
martyr. Dr. Tanner, it must be remembered, though, per- 
haps, considered somewhat vulgar by Mr. Gladstone’s fol- 
lowers, is by no means objected to by his own party. If 
Dr. Tanner had been an Irish landlord and Peer, and had 
spat upon a member of some Radical deputation engaged in 
assisting resistance to the law, he would have been well-nigh 
lynched, had he set foot in England, for his ‘ brutal, cowardly, 
cold-blooded insolence’ towards a poor man; and we should 
have been told that every Lord at heart looked on the people 
as curs fit only to be kicked into the gutter and spat on. 
Since, however, Dr. Tanner calls himself a Radical, and the 
man he outraged was only a police officer, the new democrats 
remain perfectly unmoved. 


On Thursday night, the adjournment of the House was 
moved by Mr. Sexton, in order that the question of the 
legality of the sentence for contempt passed upon Dr. Tanner 
might be raised. The Petty Sessions Act gives the Justices 
authority to inflict a week’s imprisonment, or a fine of 40s., for 
contempt of Court, and it is contended that this takes away their 
Common Law powers. The matter, however, is admittedly one 
for the superior Courts in Dublin, and not for the House of 
Commons, which is utterly incapable of determining it. In 
spite of this, the Irish Members, assisted by Mr. Henry Fowler 
and Mr. Hanbury, discussed at length not only this question, 
but Dr. Tanner’s spitting escapade. Mr. Fowler actually 
permitted himself to say that Dr. Tanner had been sent to 
prison for three months for “four foolish remarks ”—the re- 
marks merely imputed the basest dishonour to two honourable 
men—and then declared, as to finding sureties, that “it would 
have been unworthy of him as a man to have done so,”—a 
strange conclusion, when Mr. Fowler admits that the remarks 
were foolish and, we presume, untrue. Lest the element of 
the grotesque should be wanting from the scene, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre passed a eulogium on Dr. Tanner as a warm-hearted, 
honourable man, “though not always very discreet.” 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 983 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE DISINTEGRATION 
OF THE OPPOSITION. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, in his remarkable speech at 
Greenwich on Wednesday, said that a Nemesis 

of disintegration had overtaken the disintegrationists. 
They had plenty of Home-rule among themselves, and no 
central control. That is perfectly true, and though Mr. 
Labouchere wishes us to accept his guarantee that the 
disintegration shall go no further than the subject of the 
Royal grants, you might almost as well accept a house- 
maid’s guarantee that the crack in a plate which she had 
almost broken should never develop itself into a break. 
Mr. Labouchere has not the power to arrest “ the logic of 
facts’ just at the point at which it would be convenient to 
him to arrest it. Before he sets a train of political 
machinery in motion, he should be very certain that he has 
the command of a permanent brake by which he can bring 
it to a standstill, if his failure to stop it suddenly would 
fill him with dismay. In the present case, he has not 
the command of any permanent brake. He has been 
setting a bad political example of complete indifference to 
the authority of his leader as long as he has been in the 
House:of Commons, and for him to assure us that when 
once the subject of Royal grants has been dealt with, the 
splits in the party exhibited in discussing them shall go 
no further, is even more laughable than the very best of 
those jokes with which he used to garnish his addresses 
to the House of Commons, and which he has now so 
abruptly laid aside. Mr. Chamberlain is quite right in 
saying that their own disintegration is a Nemesis upon 
the disintegrationists. Is it possible that a party which 
begins by treating the authority of all the greater states- 
men of this century, on whichever side of the House they 
may have sat, as if it did not weigh a scruple as against 
the force of a purely abstract argument, can be expected 
to pay any deference to their own chiefs when they find 
themselves out of sympathy with them? Itis, too, a great 
mistake to suppose that, as a matter of fact, the Opposition 
are divided only about the Royal grants. They have shown 
themselves profoundly divided about the London riots; 
about the proceedings of the London County Council ; 
about the public right to the “unearned increment; ” about 
ground-rents and leaseholds; about the hours of labour; 
about compulsory vaccination ; indeed, about almost every- 
thing that raises the right of the individual to defy the 
State, and further, that raises the right of the poor as a 
class to control the State and use it as their instrument for 
improving their own social position. The most remarkable, 
perhaps, of all the results of Mr. Gladstone’s great change 
of front has been the new indifference to authority which 
it has introduced into the heart of his own party. Till 
Mr. Parnell recently lent him the temporary use of the 
Parnellite legion, Mr. Gladstone may have been said to 
have been a General without an army, appealing in vain 
to his own followers to observe something like discipline, 
and not disperse themselves over the battle-field in the 
pursuit of their own ends. The Opposition has become a 
mob of free-lances. And even Mr. Labouchere himself 
will soon find that his own Radicals are quite as Radical 
in ignoring his authority as they are in combining to 
humiliate Mr. Gladstone. The whole tendency of that 
indifference to historical precedents and national unity 
which has marked the Home-rule campaign, has been to 
foster enormously the vanity of petty leaders. This it was 
which gave us, first, Harcourts and Morleys and Lefevres, 
and next, Laboucheres and Storeys and Stuarts and Cun- 
ninghame Grahams and Cremers, who are all disposed to 
take their own line without serious reference to any one else, 
till political independence becomes sheer political anarchy. 


But we do not care to insist on this anarchy merely 
by way of trampling upon that unfortunate party which 
contains the greatest number of fragments of what was 
once the great Liberal Party. We draw attention to the 
subject because we are so anxious to impress a useful lesson 
on the Government,—which is now so much stronger than 
it was, that there is too much reason to fear that it may 
not sufficiently guard itself against its own very con- 
siderable dangers. For it is not true that the anarchy of 
the Opposition implies the safety of the Government, unless 





the Government take very great care indeed not themselves | heartily approved,—and a new Irish policy to Mr. Balfour, 





to become rash, careless, and self-confident. It jg P) 
that the tendency of a careless, selfish, divided, and =| 
willed Opposition to make a careless and divided Gover, 
ment is by no means inconsiderable. And we mi 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s outbreak at Birmingham 
Tuesday, how the force of such 1 bg 
t y, ho 2 ch examples may wo 
He at least has publicly declared that, so fa, ,” 
he is concerned, the compact between the Liken| 
Unionists and the Tories is at an end. He calls him, 
self a Tory, though he is about as little of a Ty, 
as Mr. Chamberlain himself (and a much less trust. 
worthy Unionist), and he declares that if the Birmingh 
Tories wish him to fight their cause against the Liher 
Unionists at the General Election, he will accept the office 
without reference to any one’s counsel on the subject. -Iy 
other words, he will break the truce; and if his example 
should be followed, the Unionist cause would be lost, ang 
would be lost because Lord Randolph Churchill had becy 
so much excited by seeing the riderless politicians gallopin 
about in disorder in the opposite camp, and kicking = 
their heels as he loves to kick up his heels, that he coulq 
bear the reins of discipline no longer, and felt bound ty 
join in the stampede. Indeed, he attacked the two most 
important policies of the Government,—first the fore} 
policy, and next the Irish policy,—with a good deal of gub. 
dued bitterness, using mild words indeed, but committing 
himself very deeply to serious and subversive deeds, [f 
the kind of disintegration which has gone on so rapidly in 
the Opposition is to spread to the Government, Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s speech and example is the very agency 
by which it might be spread. While we are in the yer 
act of helping the Khedive of Egypt to resist a formidable 
invasion, he calls upon Lord Salisbury to evacuate Egypt 
as soon as may be, and to make up all his quarrels with 
France and Russia. While Mr. Balfour is still fighting 
with Parnellites as St. Paul fought at Ephesus with the 
wild animals of the arena, Lord Randolph lays it down 
with the most absolute dogmatism, that Irish Members 
should not be put in prison, and that collisions between the 
police and the Irish people should be sedulously avoided. In 
other words, he illustrates his willingness, nay, his eagerness, 
to defeat the Liberal Unionists in the name of the Tories, 
by showing that there is hardly a Tory anywhere, or, 
for the matter of that, a Liberal Unionist either, with 
whom he could co-operate. He is anxious, apparently, to 
break faith with Egypt; and there is no manner of doubt of 
his anxiety to reverse the whole policy of the Government 
in Ireland. He wants to deal with the Irish Home-rulersas 
the trooper who was escorting Rob Roy across the Forth 
in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, dealt with that famous free. 
booter. He would not give them what they ask on any 
terms, but he would not object to put them in a position 
in which it would be quite impossible to prevent them 
from getting it for themselves. Rob Roy whispered to his 
captor just to set his arms free, and when his arms were 
once free, he very soon disappeared from behind his guard; 
and thai is what Lord Randolph whispers to the Government 
to do in relation to the Irish Home-rulers; and if they follow 
his advice, we may be quite sure that a like result would 
follow. Indeed, Lord Randolph Churchill could not have 
made a speech which would have better pointed out to the 
world how anxious he is that the disintegration which has 
fallen on the Opposition should extend itself as soon as 
possible to our own ranks. Well, the question is, are we 
going to resist the disintegration by every means in our 
power, or are we going to let it creep in amongst us, and 
spread paralysis amongst our own ranks? We trust that 
we are going to resist it, that we are going to follow Mr. 
Chamberlain’s lead, and to let every one know how 
utterly mischievous and fatal we deem Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s counsel. But if so, there should be a very 
prompt repudiation by Tories and Liberal Unionists alike of 
his assertion that the compact between Liberal Unionists 
and Tories as to the filling-up of empty seats is now at an 
end. If that assumption is not to be condemned with the 
utmost warmth, the Unionist cause is lost. We won the 
General Election only by reason of that thoroughgoing 
loyalty of Liberal Unionists to Conservatives, and of 
Conservatives to Liberal Unionists, which has marked 
their alliance hitherto, and which is absolutely essential 
to our victory over the Home-rulers. And if we were 
to begin dictating new foreign policies to Lord Salis- 
bury,—whose foreign policy even Mr. Gladstone has 
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General Boulanger’s rather ineffective manifesto, that, 
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. 44 tust as well lay down our arms at once. It is 
we might Jentegration of the foe that will help us if 
not h a a like disintegration to creep into our own ranks. 
we a h is an even more fatal disease to a Government 
ae fi to an Opposition. Even a “ fortuitous concourse 
pr ;” such as Mr. Gladstone now leads can combine 
of ee battle. But a Government that is at sixes 
= ne cannot contrive to hold its own at all. It is of 
aod sah importance to the cause of the Union that Lord 
the ‘iol h should be promptly and warmly disavowed by 
eaty Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, and that 
his attempt to pass the apple of discord through the ranks 
is thoroughly united and disinterested patriotic party 
: tld end in nothing worse than showing us what we 
sw before, that we can no more trust Lord Randolph 
eal as a politician than Lord Randolph Churchill 


«an trust himself. 


THE EXAGGERATION OF GENERAL 
BOULANGER’S DEFEAT. 

HE London correspondents of the English newspapers 
T are greatly exaggerating the meaning and extent of 
General Boulanger’s defeat in the cantonal elections. That 
he has been defeated very decidedly, there is no doubt; 
for to be elected in a dozen cantons out of some two 
thousand is to be made conspicuous as the candidate who 
rished to fix the attention of the world as the candidate of 





; France and who is evidently not, for this purpose at all 


events, the candidate of France. Undoubtedly the election 
does show that the feeling in France for General Boulanger 
isnot that feeling of universal personal confidence in him 


' and loyalty to him which he had himself hoped and 
appa 


rently been injudicious enough to believe, when he 
gave out that he intended to be elected in a large 


' number of French cantons just to show his enemies how 


powerful he is. The result establishes, we think, what 
we have always been disposed to believe, that General 
Boulanger is fixed on by France for want of a better 


| candidate, to show negatively that France is thoroughly 


dissatisfied with her political institutions as they exist, that 


' she is not Royalist, that she is not Imperialist, but that 
' she is also not Republican as the word “ Republican” 
has been understood by recent French Governments. 


France has wanted to express a disgust with what has 


been; notenthusiasm for any ideal. How could she better 


express this than by exhibiting first in a series of political 
elections her rather languid preference for a man who, 


while not belonging to any of the known sections of French 
| political life, yet avows his utter dissatisfaction with the 
' Parliamentary system as it is now worked, and next de- 


caring by the results of a series of non-political elections, 


| that itis not nearly so much his personal merits, as the 
| personal demerits of other prominent leaders, and of the 


whole Parliamentary system as it is worked under the in- 
fluence of those leaders, which she wishes to publish to the 
world? As we understand the elections which have just 
taken place, they say distinctly to General Boulanger :—‘ No, 
itis not for you particularly that France cares. It is your 
dislikes, in the main, that she approves. She does not like 


' all this weakness, this Parliamentary squabbling, this poli- 


tical uncertainty, this feebleness of the executive authority. 
She is with you in declaring that the Parliamentary 
system as it has been developed for the last ten years in 


' France is rotten and intolerable. But there is no such 


personal enthusiasm for you as you imagine. These are 
cantonal elections by which the general political situation 
could not be directly affected, and in these elections we are 
quite content to let things remain much as they were, 
though with evidence of a slightly increased Conservative 
feeling, It is not that we believe so much in you, as 
that we disbelieve so much in what you disbelieve 
in, and we make that clear by not responding to your 
appeal as if it were for your own sake that we had | 
strengthened your hands. We strengthened your hands | 
to weaken the hands of others, and we could hardly show 
that better than by not voting for you in a crisis, when if 
we had voted for you, it would have given you a purely | 
personal victory. We will use you to express our deep 
disgust at the present working of Parliamentary institu- 
tions, but we will not express any unbounded confidence 
in you personally, for we do not feel it.’ 

That is the political drift of the recent elections, as we 
understand them; and if we may judge by the tenor of 











too, is how he himself really interprets them. They do 
not, however, prove in the least that at the General 
Election General Boulanger’s party will not come out 
victorious; for in the General Election he is almost 
certain to be supported by the whole Conservative vote, 
and also by a considerable number of discontented 
Republicans, such as those who carried for him his 
only remarkable personal success, the Paris election. In 
the other Departments where he has headed the poll, his 
success was chiefly due to the Conservative vote, and there 
is, a8 we conceive it, no reason at all to suppose that that 
Conservative vote will be withdrawn from him when the 
General Election comes. At the cantonal elections, the 
Conservatives very naturally elected the candidates to 
whom they had been accustomed, and who expressed their 
own party bias, and apparently the Republicans did the 
same. The occasion was not one on which the fate of 
Parliamentarism in France could possibly turn, and there- 
fore there was no particular reason why those who are 
utterly disgusted with the fruits of Parliamentarism, 
should go out of their way to express a confidence in 
General Boulanger which they did not feel. But when 
the time comes for saying whether they like the institu- 
tions under which France now groans or not, they will 
very probably say that they do not like them, and show 
it by uniting on a man whose chief claim to their 
vote is that he, at all events, has said in the bluntest way 
that he does not like them, and that he intends to do all 
in his power to get them recast, not in an Imperialist 
fashion, and not in a Monarchical fashion, but in a fashion 
that will render the strength of France more visible, and 
the political divisions of France less conspicuous. 

It will be said, and justly said, that the completely 
negative character of the preference felt in France for 
General Boulanger as the man “ who divides us least” will 
not diminish the danger of a coup d’état if he should ever 
persuade the French people to entrust him with the chief 
power. The Conservatives and all who had voted for him 
would then be very much at his mercy, and a coup d’état 
would not be any the less easy because he knew that he was 
only the man on whom a certain number of parties had 
united because they could not find any one else on whom 
they could unite. This is, of course, perfectly true. All 
that can be effected by this parenthetical snub to General 
Boulanger’s vanity, will be effected by the impression 
it may produce on his own mind. But that impression, 
though it will probably be temporary, may well be salutary. 
When he realises more distinctly that he is not quite the 
popular hero he had imagined, but only the least hopeless 
of many modes of expressing the discontent of France, he 
will, if he is cool and prudent, be all the more cautious in 
his policy, and walk more circumspectly than before. We 
have never pretended to feel any personal confidence in 
him. Shrewd he may be, but great in any way he has 
not yet proved himself to be, and very likely is not. 
He certainly needed a reminder that it was only faute 
de mieux that he was at all likely to succeed to power. 
That reminder he has now received, and it may, we think, in 
the end prove advantageous to him rather than disadvan- 
tageous. Of course, the real doubt is whether a sufficient 
number of Republicans are so thoroughly disgusted with 
the present working of Parliamentary institutions in France 
as to desert their party and vote for the pinchbeck Dictator 
who is the only alternative for the moment. That question 
is still very doubtful. But if General Boulanger is wise, 
his future conduct will show that he has profited by his 
latest lesson; that he no longer seeks to pose as the favourite 
of France, but only as the sober: and resolved interpreter 
of the impatience which the weakness and vacillation of 
successive Governments have inspired. He will try to 
show that Republicans, Monarchists, and Imperialists will 
all find in him a reformer who cares less for sensation 





than for the stability and dignity of the country, and who 
is determined that, however inadequately he may represent 
the will of the country, France shall not, if he can help it, 
be teased and talked to death. 





EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 


oe invasion of Upper Egypt by a force of fanatics 

sent from Khartoum has not unnaturally raised 
afresh some old questions which were fiercely debated 
almost every day a few years ago. It is no doubt a very 
suggestive and dramatic incident. For the followers of 
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the Khalifa Abdullah have crossed the Bayuda steppe, 
gathered to a head at Dongola, started afresh in successive 
detachments, reached the neighbourhood of Wady ‘Halfa, 
suffered a defeat at Arguin, and strengthened by the 
seeond column, have passed north beyond the Wells of 
Abu Simbel, the check received early in July not having 
been severe enough to turn them back. North of Arguin 
they have been compelled, however, to remain on the 
edge of the Libyan Desert, away from the river, the route 
of the united force being on the arid tracks which lead to 
the oasis on the left bank, west of Assouan. The Egyptian 
troops barred them from the Nile, and the long halt near 
Abu Simbel, although it gave time for the second to join 
the first hostile column, also enabled the authorities in 
Cairo to transport succour, and get together a British 
and three Egyptian brigades between Assouan and Toski. 
But that was not done without drawing upon the Mediter- 
ranean garrisons, the British troops in Egypt having been 
minimised to a point which left them in numbers barely 
sufficient to fulfil ordinary duties, and too weak to stand 
an unusual strain. The Dervishes have, therefore, proved 
that they can push over the purely artificial line called the 
frontier of Wady Halfa, can turn the posts on the Nile by 
marching in the desert, and force on a battle somewhere 
south, yet not many score miles south, of Assouan itself. 
It is this unpleasant series of incidents which have 
revived certain large questions deeply affecting the rela- 
tions between Egypt and the Soudan ; and grave proposals 
have followed urging the reoccupation of Dongola, Berber, 
and, of course, the road between Berber and Suakim. In 
other words, Egypt is asked to begin afresh the conquest 
of the abandoned Soudan. But what is Egypt, and who is 
Egypt? Ruled by England in the name of the Khedive, 
still a vassal of the Sultan, the Nile State belongs to none 
of the three entirely, but endures many limitations 
springing from the rights enjoyed by other Powers, 
and to such an extent, that even a_ beneficial con- 
version of debt cannot be accomplished because France, 
for political reasons of her own, stops the way. Every 
expense incurred by the Khedival Government is a 
risk, since if carried beyond a specified point, it may, 
and probably would, furnish a pretext for intervention. 
The revenue surely does not more than suffice to meet the 
various needs of the country whence it is drawn, and leaves, 
when these are satisfied, no margin which could be spent 
on conquests. In the circumstances of the case, the less 





Mahdi. Troops might creep up the Nilo’ sega 
crept up before; Dongola might be garrisoned me han 
fied ; a path with fixed water-stations might be mad 
Korosko to Abu Hamed, and a little host moved 
Berber, ready to join hands with an expeditiona; ‘Pt 
from Suakin; and several sets of steamers ni 
floated on the Nile above the long cataracts, or ms 
they could float and be effective. All this coulg be a 
for civilisation if civilisation would provide the fit Jo” 
men and pay for it, and if civilisation held B = 
trammelled by conventions, capitulations, and internation 
devices. But let the proposed enterprise stand ¢y ; 
proper footing ; let it be called in name what it woulg “tr. 
fact,—an enterprise to conquer and govern the Soudan 
for the benefit of Egypt, but of civilisation; not exactly, 
departure, but the resumption of a plan which, in Maho 
medan hands, has been tried and has failed, withe ” 
before the hot blast of fighting religious fanaticig 
Should the task begun by Mehemet Ali and contlel 
far by Ismail be again taken up, who, to speak plainh 
could take it up save the British Government ?—andq thy 
being the hard truth, we should be told so in as man 
words, and not mince the matter. Naturally, the fouls 
and director of the design to recover the Soudan shqujj 
call not on Sir Edgar Vincent, but on Mr. Goschen, to find 
the funds. Whether the revived scheme be good or bad, 
practicable or the reverse, no mystery should surround, y 
misnaming should accompany it; above all, we should yy 
be told that Egypt requires the Soudan for her safety, 
that she could afford the luxury. At the same time, thers 
can be no doubt at all that, if we cannot bear the irritatigy 
of repelling sorties from the Soudan, where they can thy 
most cheaply be repelled, above the first cataract; if w 
cannot endure the recurring attacks upon Suakin; if oy 
indignation at the slavery, slave-trading, and genen| 
barbarism now afflicting lands which Baker and Gordq 
hoped they had done something to redeem, overmastex 
us; if we want to establish prosperity and call up trade 
then the way to proceed would be to hold the Nile at lea 
up to Khartoum, which would carry our flag to Senaa, 
and stretch over to the Red Sea on a strong line of road, 
There are no other positions promising great power ani 
relative immunity ; but we must not be blind to the cost 
in men and treasure, and we must not say that it is dow 
for Egypt, but that we do these things because we think 
them right, and conducive to the welfare of the Soudan, as 


Egypt invests in defensive, still more in offensive measures, | well as honourable and glorious for that civilisation whose 


the better for her and her taxpayers. Now, at this moment, 
when the Desert is marching on the Delta, for that is what 
it comes to, and the cost of resisting the inroad has to be 
met, is it not cheaper to meet it a few score than many 
hundreds of miles south of Assouan? If the interests of 
Egypt are duly weighed, and the mind is fixed solely on 
them, how can it be doubted that an adequate force on the 
near frontier, is less costly than an adequate force, to- 
gether with all that it implies, set down upon a distant 
frontier which, like Wady Halfa, would also be exposed 
to recurring attacks. Not only, in the plan proposed, 
must there be garrisons at Dongola and Berber, but 
between Dongola and Upper Egypt, together with per- 
manent flotilla on the southern navigable Nile reaches, 
and likewise posts between Berber and Suakin, not to 
speak of the inhospitable waterless desert stretching 
south from Korosko to Abu Hamed. Would it be right, 
if it were possible, which it is not, to spend continuously 
upon so large and exacting a field, a much greater portion 
of the revenue of Egypt than can be required to defeat 
an enemy, annually even, at or below the second cataract ? 
If the aim is to protect the interests of the Nile State, 
then that aim can be best attained at the least expense 
by fighting the Soudanese invader when he is farthest from 
his starting-point, and the troops of Egypt are nearest to 
their supplies of all kinds. There is no defensible frontier 
line in the narrow Nile Valley. Wady Halfa is only an 
outpost and a watch-tower; but, as we see, it serves to 
obstruct and delay a foe until troops can be brought up to 
thwart, defeat, and punish him. No frontier-line on the 
river could do more. 

If the Soudan is to be brought within the bounds of 
civilisation by conquest, there would not be a shred of 
equity in forcing the work upon Egypt, and making her 
pay the piper. The grand project for the recovery of the 
lost posts of vantage, of course, could be carried into 
effect even against the reigning substitute for the dead 
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boundaries we are burning to extend. 





THE REPUBLICANISM OF THE POCKET. 


Stk WILFRID LAWSON says that we are al 
Republicans, only that we choose to have a hereditary 
head to our Republic. There is not, we think, much 
truth in that assertion. No one who observes the extn 
ordinary interest taken in Royal marriages, or even the 
indignation which a certain section of the working classes 
get up at what they ignorantly regard as the excessive 
expenditure on the Throne, can really believe that the 
question of rank and caste is regarded with that cool and 
judicial impartiality which a genuinely Republican state of 
mind would involve. The man whose mind is least m 
subjection to the conventional notions of rank does 
not become so excited on the subject as it appears that 
Mr. Labouchere’s constituents, and Mr. Storey’s con 
stituents, and Mr. John Morley’s constituents, must be, if 
we may judge by the nervousness which their representatives 
evince concerning Royal grants in the House of Commons. 
True Republicans do not underestimate the moral signi 
ficance and importance of those who happen to be, in their 
opinion, disfigured by rank, any more than they overestimate 
them, and certainly would not have made so much unseemly 
and misdirected fuss about the Royal grants, as the com 
stituencies seem to have made,—if, at least, we can really 
infer anything seriously as to the opinion of the cov 
stituencies from the tone of the representatives. Our owl 
belief is that the Republicanism which really prevails # 
not what we may call the Republicanism of the mind, but 
a spurious Republicanism of the pocket, the principle of 
which, if it has a principle, is that you should always 
suspect people of high rank of doing the meanest 
things, and putting by a big purse out of allowances ¢ 
pressly intended to ensure the due discharge of publi 
duties and the support of a stately ceremonial and exte 
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ur. That, at least, is how we interpret the Republi- 
of Mr. Storey’s speech of last Thursday week, and 
ttitude of mind which it represented in the con- 
the ® ies, if Mr. Storey may be regarded, as we think he 
stituencl the high-priest of the movement for reducing 
mays —* of the Royal grants. On the other hand, 
-s Wilfrid Lawson assures us that all those who 
ot attribute these mean and shabby tricks, with- 
~ cdag any evidence to produce, to the highest 
. nages in the realm, and who vote for standing by 
the tacit engagements which Parliament has made with 
he Throne by a long series of indisputable precedents, 
pier mere “swell-mob of politics,” or, as he further 
‘shone them, “the nobility, clergy, and idle people of the 
aes the noble army of place-hunters, the bcef-eaters 
= tax-eaters.” Thus the Republicanism, which we term 
Ne Republicanism of the pocket, is to be learned, according 
to this great authority on democracy,—himself a baronet, 
py-the-way, and therefore cousin-german at least to a the 
bility, clergy,and idle people of the country,” —exclusively 
from those who pay a very minute proportion of the taxes, 
ot who do not pay any proportion of the taxes at all; 
ghile the people to be condemned for this ‘“ wilful, 
wanton, and wasteful expenditure,” are those who pay the 
highest taxes, on the ground that a very small number of 
them do sometimes get their income out of those taxes, and 
even when they do not, do sometimes desire the good opinion 
of those who do. The Republicanism of the pocket is the 
creed of those whose pockets are empty concerning those 
whose pockets are not empty, and not even of the best of 
those whose pockets are empty, but merely of those amongst 
them who are most angry with the people whose pockets 
are full. According to this unworthy creed, which 7 
asa “swell-emob” all the most honourable and most hard- 
wine public men of our time, poverty, and not even 
poverty alone, but the poverty of men who are always 
coveting other people’s means, and railing at them because 
they have means while they themselves have none, is the one 
requisite for democracy, and the only quality which can be 
trusted to qualify electors for giving a just and independent 
vote at the General Election. 

We can hardly trust ourselves to say how much we loathe 
this sort of democracy, and how utterly undemocratic in 
spiritit seems to us to be. It is utterly unworthy of the 
Parliamentary apostle of total abstinence, who, whatever 
we may think of his special superstition,—and though we 
do not admire it, we do at least recognise the nobility of 
the spirit which sacrifices a personal indulgence in order to 
make it somewhat easier to a multitude of fellow-men to 
avoid what is regarded as an overwhelming temptation,— 
has at least set the example of devoting a good deal of 
humour, ability, and energy to a very disinterested kind 
of philanthropy. Though some of the total abstainers 
are a little too much inclined to take up a Pharisaic 
attitude, and on the strength of their total abstinence say 
‘Stand by; I am holier than thou,’—yet we should never 
have been disposed to charge either Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
or his fellow-teetotalers in general with a tendency to 
flatter the poor into imagining, as was once brilliantly said 
in these columns, that poverty is the only virtue, and that 
itis a virtue which Parliament should at once earnestly set 
itself to render impossible for the future. There is, as we 
believe, no kind of Republicanism that is more certain to 
deteriorate rapidly, and to betray how evil was its 
origin, . the Republicanism which treats all those who 
ae not disposed to ascribe vulgar and selfish motives to 
the te them, as a << guelianaia and to impute 
it to them for unrighteousness that they can recognise 
integrity and honesty and zeal for the public good 
among the richest and highest of the land. ‘True 
Republicanism is not of this base kind. It can see 
virtue in all classes, and can believe that even a 
Queen who has zealously fulfilled all her duties, whose 
charities have been large, and who has constantly 
woided applying to Parliament for special grants even 
ho it — clear that a special grant might have been 

y asked for a specially onerous public duty, ma 
= “ as true a too Yror the Gamma ei 
ure a desire to vindicate the honour and magnify the 
‘tues of the people at large, as the poorest aaa 
gives his vote honestly without thinking of any advantage 
‘Oacerue from it to himself, for the policy which he believes 
really fittest to promote the welfare of the State. Republi- 
‘anism does not mean jealousy for the poor against the 


aa 








rich, though it may mean an even greater eagerness to 
improve the condition of the miserable than to maintain 
the prosperity of the well-to-do. But the very root of true 
Republicanism is impartiality, impartiality in recognising 
the good beneath a disfiguring outside, whether that dis- 
figuring outside be rank and position which disguise the 
true sympathies of a public-spirited nature, or the mask of 
misery which often hides real generosity and magnanimity. 
There is no true Republicanism which does not begin in 
justice, and which is not as careful to impress on the poor 
the duty of being just to those who are not poor, as it is to 
impress on the rich the duty of being just to those who are 
not rich. Envy in the poor is as fatal to true Repub- 
licanism as is insolence in the rich. You cannot see merit 
where merit exists unless you are on your guard against 
the special temptations of your particular condition of life ; 
and assuredly poverty is almost or quite as prolific in such 
temptations as wealth itself. Of these, the very worst 
and most fatal is the disposition to treat anybody who has 
anything to lose as a “swell-mob” bribed into injustice, 
which is exactly what Sir Wilfrid Lawson encouraged 
the poor to do, in the base Republicanism of his speech 
on Friday week. And we sincerely hope that, in our 
English poor at all events, there will be found a kind of 
virtue, an earnestness of impartiality, which will be proof 
against this spurious type of democratic grudging. The 
type of democrat who flatters the mob, and calls all who 
can see nobility in the rich as well as in the poor, a “ swell- 
mob,’’—in other words, a pack of well-dressed plunderers 
who go about trying to increase their own means by robbing 
those who are poorer than themselves,—does not know what 
true democracy means. There is no such thing as real 
equality amongst men. True Republicanism means the 
clear and candid recognition of all those inequalities which, 
after all, constitute society, and enable the different sections 
of it to help and supplement each other’s deficiencies. He 
is a true Republican who, being a rich man, can see as 
clearly the self-denials and sturdy honesty of the poor as 
he can those of his own class; and who, being a poor man, 
can see as clearly the generosity and tenderness of the rich 
as he can those of his own class; who, living in the ranks 
of the aristocracy or on a throne, can enter into all the 
troubles and miseries of those who waste away in huts 
or slums, as if they moved in society; and who, living in a 
hut or a slum, has as keen an eye for the griefs and 
miseries of those who-move in society, as if they lived in 
the next hut or the next alley. And he is certainly nota 
true Republican who tries to hound on the poor against 
the best and hardest-working public men of his time, as a 
mere ‘“ swell-mob ” living on the robbery of the poor man’s 
means. That is the sort of envious Republicanism which, 
if it multiplies at all, brings down society in a crash amidst 
shrieks of anguish and mutual charges of treachery. And 
we venture to say that the Queen of England is herself a far 
truer Republican in the sense in which we have just defined 
Republicanism, than Sir Wilfrid Lawson when he treats 
such statesmen as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen as 
leaders of a “‘swell-mob” who are trying in their wantonness 
and wastefulness to spoil the patient and the meek, in 
order that they may the better pamper the whims of the 
selfish and the luxurious. 





TWO OF LORD RANDOLPH’S FOUR POINTS. 


HOUGH it might not be quite just to say of Lord 
Randolph Churchill that his fault is thinking too 

little and talking too much, there is no unfairness in. 
asserting that he injures the effect of his political efforts by 
omitting to consider adequately the subjects of which he | 
treats. There is diligence enough, doubtless, about details, 
and a marvellous display of technical knowledge. If, how- 
ever, we look below the vesture of oratorical artifice, we.see 
how constantly he fails to grasp the essentials of his subject. 
In his treatment of the four points of his last speech— 
land-law reform, the rehousing of the working classes, 
licensing, and the eight-hours question—this failure was 
very obvious. All four are unquestionably of the first. ym-. 
portance, and are just now occupying the minds of the 
electors, and all four require the closest attention of our 
statesmen. In bringing them forward, therefore, and in 
focussing public attention on them, Lord Randolph is 
doing a good work. It is only when he comes to treat of 
them specifically that his weakness is apparent. The 
problems he raises are each one of them perplexed in the 
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extreme; yet he manages to treat them all as if there was 
no difficulty whatever, and fails entirely to bring any aid 
to the work of finding a practical solution of the problems 
presented. 

In the case of the Land Laws this 1s specially apparent. 
What Lord Randolph says about the advantages of easy 
transfer is all very well, though, of course, no one has 
doubted it these ten years. Still, it is good to repeat 
it, and to point out also, as he does, that the thing can 
be done if people will only insist on it. All this, 
however, should have been only by way of preface, and 
in order to enforce his suggestions for getting over 
the practical difficulties that stand in the way of reform. 
Instead, however, of meeting these, Lord Randolph simply 
ignores them, while at the same time cleverly giving his 
audience to understand that he has shown them exactly 
what ought to be done. The grand obstacle to the 
registration of titles to land is the cost. It was, in 
reality, the fear of the expense, and of a further claim on 
their already diminished incomes, which made the Lords 
throw out Lord Halsbury’s Bill. Until, then, this impedi- 
ment is surmounted, and a Bill is produced which will 
throw no extra burden on the land, we shall not obtain a 
satisfactory and workable measure. This being 80, it is 
the business of statesmen who aspire to lead the country 
to try and devise such a system. That the task is a 
difficult one, we have no desire to disguise. Still, it is 
possible to lay down some of the conditions upon 
which a scheme could be founded. If it is essen- 
tial that there shall be no burden imposed on the land- 
owner, it follows that there must be no investigation 
of title as a preliminary to getting on to the register. 
Hence the next question is this,—How are we to determine 
whose name to place on the register as owner, and whose 
not? The answer we would suggest is as follows. Let 
either the State or each of the County and Town Councils, 
whichever has been chosen as the authority, begin by 
taking the Ordnance map of each shire or borough, and 
finding out who are what we will term the primd-facie 
owners of each square inch. The country has been 
geographically mapped out, field by field, already ; all we 
want to do now is to map it out by owners. From the 
Ordnance map, then, exact schedules of the land can be 
compiled and the ownership of them registered. But who 
is the primd-facie owner? it will be asked. The owner- 
ship of land is often disputed. Surely it is not proposed 
to put down the name of the first comer? Most assuredly 
not. People forget, however, that every piece of land and 
every house in the Kingdom has an ascertainable—nay, an 
ascertained—primd-facie owner. Under an Act of 1862, 
the Assessment. Committee of each Union has to enter in 
the rate-book not only the names of the occupiers of all 
the land in every parish, but of the owners. No doubt, as 
was found in the compilation of the recent Doomsday 
return, this is sometimes imperfectly and carelessly done. 
It would, however, be quite easy to bring the few slovenly 
Unions up to the mark, and thus obtain a complete list of 
primd-facie owners, who would be either the occupiers 
themselves, or the persons from whom the occupier deducts 
the Income-tax collected from him under Schedule A, or 
else to whom he pays his rent. Of course, this primd- 

facie owner may possibly be exercising a wrongful claim 
over the land. ‘That, however, does not matter, as it is 
not proposed to strengthen his claim merely by registering. 
His ownership will be entered upon the register for what 
it is worth, and will become no better and no worse by 
that act. The officials, by entering the primd-facie owner 
on their register, will, practically speaking, in all cases 
have entered the name either of the owner in fee-simple, 
or of the person beneficially entitled for his life, and so 
will have secured the individual with the power to sell, 
either at Common Law or under the Settled Land Act of 
1882. The person registered will, in fact, be the person 
in whom, priméd-facie, rests the power to sell. Thus, by 
the use of simple machinery—machinery, too, which can- 
not be called impracticable, since it obtained for us the 
return of owners of real property in Great Britain made 
some fifteen years ago—the register could be started. 
In addition, however, to the name of the owner, it would 
be necessary to provide for the registration of mortgages 
and family charges. These could not well be looked for 
by the State or by the Local Authority, nor would it 

rhaps be fair to compel them to come in and be 
yegistered. If, however, it were enacted that all future 


charges to be valid must be register 
person who claimed to have a hy a that uy 
he liked, enter a caveat against the sale of the i ie 
notice that no transfer must take place without a 
notice being given to him, all past mortgages wa " 
soon be voluntarily registered. To this scheme it ey 
perhaps objected that all sorts of persons with : 
claims, or with no claims at all, would enter 
at large against their neighbours’ land. Ve 
so; but would that matter? The filing of * J 
would give the filer no advantage. A bo — 
would become no more effective by appearing re 
register as a caveat than by being nursed r4 peti 
People who dislike the idea so much in connection wy 
their land, forget, too, that the same thing can Pe 
moment be done with stock, and that the ubj he 
claimant of disordered imaginations might, if he liked 
perpetually entering caveats against their Congolg . 
debentures. “ 

It may be alleged, however, that the effect of oou: 
the men with the primd-facie right to sell on the - 
all over the United Kingdom, would, after all, be of 
avail, since even after a transfer on the register, the sg 
might have produced aguinst him either a claim on beh 
of a person alleging himself to be the real owner, or; 
some one holding an encumbrance made before the ena 
ment compelling the registration of future charges, J, 
doubt this criticism is apparently damaging. The rege 
such as we are suggesting would not immediately be ah 
to produce indefeasible titles. If, however, Parliana, 
chooses to enact that twelve years of registration such 4 
we have described should give an indefeasible title, aj 
that all outstanding charges must then be registered 
be valid, time would soon make the work perfect, In ay 
case, however, people would probably be very soon willin 
to trust the register, for in three or four years the titls 
would have begun to accumulate evidences of genuineney 
Say that three years after the Act was passed, Mr. Jon 
wished to buy a piece of ground of Lord Castlewood, 4: 
the present moment he must employ a solicitor, thoughly 
knows Lord Castlewood has had the right to sell for the hy 
ten years. Then, however, he would look at the register, 
would find ‘Castlewood Baron,” opposite the field 
wanted, and in addition, perhaps, would find a caveat p. 
ferring to a mortgage on another part of the estate, and th 
record of marriage settlement, not, however, affecting hin 
Under such circumstances, he would probably not hesitat: 
to buy. For timid persons, however, and till the tim 
fixed by Parliament for the maturing of titles had elapse 
it would be quite possible to follow the Colonial practi, 
and set up an insurance system under which the buy 
could make the seller pay some small per-centage of the 
purchase-money to a Government office, and in return get 
an insurance policy against a bad title. No doubt the 
plan we have ventured to suggest as affording a possible 
solution of the problem is ideally not so good as Lon 
Halsbury’s, which would enforce a real proof of title befor 
registration, but would compel such registration only whe 
the land next changed hands after the Act. This, hor 
ever, means a considerable expense, while the plan we pil 
forward would not be open to the same objection. Agait 
though it would be necessary to notify changes in th 
ownership to the registry office, all persons who liked todos 
might go on with the old investigations until the primi 
facie titles had matured into indefeasibility, when, of cour, 
they would become entirely unnecessary. We do not,# 
we have said before, pretend by our crude proposal to har 
solved the question. Of two things, however, we a 
certain. One is, that any scheme of land-transfer, to 
successful, must get all owners on the register withot! 
delay, and must do so without putting them to the expel 
of disclosing their titles. The other is, that it is to thee 
points that our statesmen must turn their attention. It my 
be that, to fulfil these conditions, it is necessary to adopt 
scheme which will not take complete effect till after mal! 
years. Thatis possible. Still, half a loaf is better than™ 
bread, and we would rather see the primd-facie titles ont? 
register and beginning to mature, than wait and hope thi 
in spite of the solicitors and the landlords, Parliament Wi 
some day pass such a measure as that which was wre 
this summer in the House of Lords. 

As to Lord Randolph’s proposals in regard to the work: 
men’s dwellings, we have left ourselves little space to sp 
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They seem to us open to the very gravest objections. +” 
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‘ect is to civilise the slums, but it will never be attained 
ob ttempting to achieve it the rates are immensely in- 
if me If the rates rise beyond a certain point, the poor 

“1 be injured, even if they have nominally ceased to pay 

To crush the employers of labour is to ruin labour. 
a Lord Randolph’s scheme could be worked so as 
burden the rates; but would it so be worked? In 
. first place, there is the danger that the builders would 













” Poss -o to job in such style that money would run 
i an ong a ieneate like water. Supposing, however, 
US chip a Vaid not, would not there be a risk of the rents being 
& On th Na when those who were individually the tenants were 
2 Seeret ‘ollectively the landlord?’ Besides, would not the cheap 


tion vit J ents and good houses Lord Randolph speaks of produce 
1 at thi MH ubletting, and an influx of people from the country 
Diquito such as would at once lower the rate of wages? Surely 
liked, |, J i would be far better to enforce sternly and un- 
S0ls aj ginchingly the principle that no man should be allowed 
io make a profit out of houses in an insanitary con- 
geting dition, or by allowing overcrowding. Let the land- 
> Tegist HE Jord be given his choice to put his buildings in order or 
be of » MM pave them empty. The result of adopting such a system 
he bur MM jas this great advantage,—it limits the number of 
m beh! HH jouses, and so does not encourage an unnatural immigra- 
er, orf MH tion and the consequent lowering of wages. We cannot 
he ena. J forbid London to increase, but we can forbid the occupa- 
es. Ni M tion of houses unfit for human habitation. No doubt to 
Tegist: HP Jo so may to a certain extent raise rents, or may keep 
be atk MM them from falling. This, however, is not necessarily an 
tliama J vil, for rent is often the only barrier which the English 
‘Such a MH iown artisan has to secure him from being overwhelmed 
tle, «ai JH by competition from the country and abroad. The restric- 
tered t) HB tion upon the running-up of cheap bad houses which would 
Tn an be produced by the enforcement of a law against insani- 
\ Wily HH tary dwellings would tend to limit competition, while the 
he tit provision of cheap houses by a Municipality would arti- 
inenes: HE cially exaggerate its evils. Hither scheme would produce 
. Jows HF habitable houses, but Lord Randolph’s would open the 
od. Ai HF door to jobbery, and would dislocate the labour market ; 
oughly MH hile that which we support would still maintain the 
be | natural barriers against excessive competition. 
egister, 


field by 

reat 1. ADVICE GRATIS TO THE POPE. 

andi mE Papacy: a Revelation and a Prophecy,” is the 
ng him. title of an article in the Contemporary Review 


hesitate HE hich might equally well have been christened ‘“ The 
a tim: HF Kernel and the Husk.” For the Prophecy, which stands 
lapse, I in the place of the husk, has this in common with other 
ractice, husks, that it exists for the sake of the kernel,—the Reve- 


| 4 lation. If the writer had not had something to reveal, he 
ort BH would not have assumed the prophet’s mantle. His 
He object in wearing it is plainly to give an air of 
ossith importance to what he has to disclose. He who 


nie look farthest into the future may be supposed to 
orm know most of the present and the past. Unfortunately, 
itis always possible to take this inference in the reverse 


fs order, and to infer possible ignorance of the future from 
aN actual i f tl This se ] 
we pl actual Ignorance of the present. 1s seems to us the pro- 


Aan cess which is likely to bring us nearest to the truth in the 
in ty Present instance. The Papal Question is treated by the 
Contemporary Reviewer as though it were a mere incident 


dow ; : : 
ae of the Irish Question. Out of twenty-six pages, only ten 
‘ou, | “econcerned with the Papacy; the remaining sixteen are 
wh devoted to Monsignor Persico’s mission,—not forgetting the 


phar Me Wevitable “ Richard Pigott of the Times.” We are led on 
oe through an interesting preface to the distant vision of an 
toe  iteresting conclusion, but midway a deep ditch opens 
ithout before us, which we have to get over as best we can. 
pens The “ Revelation” may be dismissed in a very few 
thee Words, it is founded on an entire misconception of the 
may manner in which the need for the Papal Rescript arose. The 
lopt man confessional depends on the existence of a supreme 
mat authority which can determine a moral controversy. So 
ann | tg as those on whom the guidance of souls ordinarily 
vn the evolves speak with a united voice, there is no need to appeal 
that, JF © this supreme authority. But when they differ, when 
twill je What 18 pronounced wrong in one diocese is pronounced 
ecol "ght in another, there must be some one to decide 
which of the two views is the true one. If all the Irish 
work: Bishops had been of one mind about “Boycotting” and the 
peal. Plan of Campaign,” the Pope might never have heard 
Tv @ ‘them. It was when one or two Bishops denounced 
them as immoral, and therefore necessary to be renounced 








as a condition of absolution, that the Pope was compelled 
to intervene. The Contemporary Reviewer, like so many 
others who write or speak about Irish affairs, cannot bring 
himself to believe that the ordinary laws of morality are 
not suspended on behalf of his clients. If the Pope says 
that an Irish tenant is morally bound to pay his rent, the 
Pope must be ill-informed. 

Demonstrations of this kind are but too familiar to us. 
Moral heresies cease to be attractive when they are reduced 
to practice. But though the kernel of the article is thus dry 
and dusty, it would be a mistake to leave the husk unread. 
The writer has at least the merit—rare now in all countries, 
specially rare, perhaps, in England—that he appreciates 
the greatness of the subject. He sees the permanent 
dignity of moral forces, their superiority in real in- 
terest to material forces, however imposing. He gives 
a really impressive account of the Pope’s daily life, 
and admits, in momentary forgetfulness of Monsignor 
Persico, that “the spectacle is almost ideal.” The 
mass Leo XIII. says and the mass he hears, the single 
glass of coffee that breaks his fast, the throng of 
visitors from every corner of the Catholic world that 
occupy his morning, his frugal dinner, his afternoon 
drive or walk in the gardens of the Vatican, the 
evening Rosary, the late interviews with the Cardinal 
Secretary in the room “where, by the light of the 
midnight lamp, Leo watches and thinks and prays 
for the welfare of the Church,” are excellently de- 
scribed. The writer understands, too, what Englishmen so 
often forget, that “absolute independence is an indis- 
pensable condition for the free exercise of the spiritual 
power,” and he sees that in Italy, “where the State is 
practically a rival Church, quite as determined to perse- 
cute as Torquemada or Calvin,” this independence cannot 
be obtained by “the abandonment by the spiritual power 
of all temporal claims, and the recognition by the secular 
government that it has no authority in the spiritual realm.” 
It is not strange to him, therefore, that “to the Pope it 
seems as part of the ordinance of God that he should dwell 
in Rome, and being resident there, that he should reign in 
the Eternal City as its temporal lord.” He does not fall into 
the common error that Leo XIII. thinks this “ because he 
cares for the sceptre of secular dominion ”’; it is only because 
nothing short of sovereignty can, under the circumstances, 
secure him the freedom necessary for the exercise of his 
spiritual prerogatives.” Though, “waking or sleeping, 
the idea of restoring the lost temporal dominion of his 
predecessors never leaves him,” it is solely as the indis- 
pensable condition of the consolidation of his dominion 
over souls. But the writer’s clear-sightedness in this 
respect does not prevent his seeing that the temporal 
sovereignty of the City of Rome would be an intolerable 
burden if it were restored. ‘Leo XIII. would find him- 
self hopelessly at a loss to discharge the duties of the 
position for which he sighs. None of the indispensable 
instruments of government are ready to his hand... .. . 
In less than a week the bad elements that lurk in every 
great city would have made a revolution, and in a fortnight 
the Italian troops would be enthusiastically welcomed as 
the only force by which Rome could be rescued from 
anarchy and bloodshed.” 

The Contemporary Reviewer is not the kind of man to 
put up with a deadlock. He has a way out of the difficulty 
which would secure the spiritual independence of the 
Pope, by transplanting him to a region in which “ the 
abandonment by the spiritual power of all temporal claims, 
and the recognition by the secular government that it has 
no authority in the spiritual realm,” would become possible. 
This abandonment and this recognition are alike English 
ideas. ‘Consequently the centre, the capital, the mother- 
city of the new world which Catholicism must conquer or 
perish, is not to be found on the banks of the Tiber, but on 
the Thames.” This change seems the more natural to 
the Reviewer because he has satisfied himself that the 
world “is passing into the hands of the English- 
speaking races;” that in a hundred years “ Italian, 
Spanish, and French will be but local dialects ;” that 
English ideas, English laws, English civilisation have 
the future to themselves; and that if the Catholic Church 
has a providential mission, its “supreme affirmation will 
be the enforced hegira of the Pope from the Latin to the 
English world.” It is, we confess, with a certain sense 
of bathos that we come down from this glowing picture 
to the statement that if the Pope is to win, it must be by 
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a frank adoption of the principle—of local self-govern- 
ment. It is hard to say which of the writer’s conditions 
will be the hardest trial to the Pope’s patience. To give 
up the Latin world is to part from those who for three 
centuries have been almost his only friends. To adopt 
local self-government is to throw away the most perfectly 
centralised organisation that the world has seen. We 
cannot but feel that the Contemporary Reviewer would 
never have imposed this last sacrifice on Leo XIII. had it 
not been for Monsignor Persico. Home-rule being eternally 
righteous, a righteous Pope must of necessity be a Home- 
ruler. Centralisation must be forbidden even in morals, 
because in no other way can the right of Irish tenants to 
make their own moral code be placed beyond question. The 
whole character and future of the Papacy must be trans- 
formed in order to prove that Mr. Balfour cannot govern 
Ireland. Since the Chinaman gave up burning down his 
house to get roast pig, there has been no more striking 
example of disproportion between means and ends. 








THE EVIDENCE OF FEELING IN OTHER ANIMALS. 
R. ANDREW LANG, who has indulged himself, in the 

new number of Longman’s Magazine, in a criticism on 

our remarks on “ The Pitilessness of Angling,” seems to have 
mistaken, perhaps rather wilfully, the scope of those remarks, 
which were less directed to an attack on anglers as such, than 
to an attack on the pride with which they seem to regard 
their favourite amusement as one which entitles them to be 
looked upon as a specially sensitive, humane, and distinguished 
class of human beings. The tenor of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
reply shows that he at least is possessed of the self-righteous- 
ness which we discerned in so large a proportion of the class, 
in no common degree; but then, Mr. Andrew Lang, besides 
taking an evident pride in the poetical character of his favourite 
sport, is a humorist, and it may be remarked of almost all 
humorists, that any claims which they may think they have on 
other grounds on the sympathy and admiration of their fellow- 
creatures, become ever so much more imperious under the 
influence of their modest consciousness of being able to laugh 
with good effect at other people. The exceedingly elaborate 
drollery with which he describes an imaginary attempt to hook 
the editor of this journal with devilled whitebait, and to de- 
scribe how, if hooked, he would sulk beneath chairs and rush 
about till he broke the line on the banisters, is so heavy as to 
indicate rather a determination to execute mild vengeance on 
any one who depreciates from any point of view the character 
of his favourite sport, than the delicate play of his ordinary 
humour, which is not usually so long-drawn and elephantine. 
But we return to the subject only because Mr. Andrew Lang 
seems to be so very certain that if a fish which has got one hook 
in its mouth rises immediately afterwards to another similar 
hook, he cannot have suffered very much from the first. We 
should have thought that nothing could be much less certain ; 
and that the confidence with which anglers always produce this 
argument shows, as well as anything could show, how easy it 
is, at all events on matters that are not of the very first im- 
portance, to convince yourself of anything of which you would 
like to convince yourself. We have, in the case of the fish at 
least, the very faintest of arguments from analogy, by which 
to judge of the rationale of their actions, if rationale of 
any kind there be. Mr. Andrew Lang takes for granted, 
in his argument that the fish, if he felt keen pain when the 
hook entered his mouth, would ascribe that pain to his having 
attempted to catch at the fly, and would therefore be as un- 
willing immediately to repeat that operation as an editor 
endowed with an infinitesimal amount of reason would be, 
if he had suffered from the same cause. But just apply 
the rationale of that argument to the case of a horse, 
which, as we may fairly suppose, has a higher nervous 
organisation than a fish. Suppose a dog barks at his heels, 
and he kicks out and wounds himself against the ironwork 
of the carriage. Does the wound render him at all less 
willing to kick out again? On the contrary, the chance is that 
he will kick twice as hard when he feels the pain which the 
first blow gave him. What is there to prove that the fish does 
not make his second bite in resentment at the pain which 
the first bite gave him, instead of for the purpose of furnishing 
the self-righteous angler with convenient evidence that the 





hook planted in his mouth is entirely indifferent to him, and, 
indeed, has rather stimulated his appetite for more hooks ? | 


“T have known two boys,” says Mr. Andrew I, 
for perch hard by each other, 
go down, and then the other. Both pulled in, ang both 
fast in the same perch. After swallowing one hook it 
on and took the other. This is not a fable; the es bin 
Faldenside Loch, many years ago. It can scarcely be ay 
that there was pitilessness in fishing for this voraciong yoy” 
We should think it very arguable indeed. The PP, 
that it rather liked the first bait in spite of the hook 
therefore endeavoured to swallow a second, is the purest 
jecture, and, to our minds, a most improbable conjecture. > 
at least quite as probable, and we should say much more : 
that the second snap was a sort of blind revenge for the yy: 
of the first, something like Mr. Andrew Lang’s snap at th 
Spectator after he had read the article on “The Pitilessney 
of Angling.” Mr. Andrew Lang goes on to argue tha the 
hook often lodges in a cartilage which is not sensitive. That 
may be true. But if we are to judge by analogy at all, ow 
even positive pain be more oppressive than that nightmay 
sense of unexpected and unintelligible helplessness Which 
comes upon a being suddenly deprived of the power of fey 
motion? We doubt whether this nightmare feeling js in ayy 
degree less overwhelming than the sense of acute suffer; 
In truth, a sudden and rapid death-blow is the only hnmay, 
form of capture. 


ang, «fi. 
see first one of their sae : 


But we freely admit that nothing can be fainter thay ow 
means of judging how much or how little fishes suffer from iy 
wound of the hook in their mouths. We may, we think, faily 
hope that the suffering is less in the less highly organig 
creatures, though, judging from observation alone, we shoul 
fear that many dogs suffer rather more than less than nq 
would suffer under the same physical circumstances, Still itis 
preposterous to assume, as the argument from the conduct ¢ 
the fish after carrying away one hook does assume, that th 
fish has recognised the act of biting at the supposed fly as thy 
cause of its pain, and has judged that pain to be so slight thyi 
it would be desirable to run the risk of it again for the chany 
of a pleasant mouthful. That demands so much of at ley 
instinctive reasoning in the fish, that we should be very slor 
to accept it as the probable rationale of the circumstanoy, 
An unreasoning irritation is, we should think, a far mor 
probable consequence of the pain inflicted, even if that pain 
be much less in the fish than it would be in man; anda 
unreasoning irritation is more likely to lead to a second mp 
under such circumstances than healthy appetite. 


Unquestionably the whole subject of animal feeling is onein 
which all our inferences are of the most doubtful kind. Ther 
is probably so much of which men have no experience in th: 
lower tribes of animals, especially when you get down to 
creatures so different from us in organisation as fishes, and 
it is likely that so much of which men have the keenat 
experience is not to be found in the lower organisations, thit 
when we begin to reason from analogy we are on the mot 
uncertain ground. Stillitis clear, we think, that if the nervow 
system of fishes is at all like ours, they must suffer mor 
or less from the tearing of a hook in their mouths; indee, 
if they do not, it is quite clear that we must altogether git 
up the attempt to reason from analogy to their state of feeling 
But when we go on to push the argument from analogy 90 fit 
as to argue that because a man would avoid doing over agail 
the very thing which had caused him pain, the fish would avoid 
it too, we are on analogical ground indefinitely more doubttd 
than the other. This implies, first a judgment as to the cans 
of the pain, and next a resolve not to risk the repetition of the 
cause of the pain,—in fact, a series of acts of judgment whieh 
we have no right to attribute to a fish at all. We have almot 
as little right to suppose that all this would go on ina fish’ 
mind, as we have to imagine that fishes have a maxim currett 
amongst them equivalent to ours that the best remedy for’ 
bite is a hair of the dog that bit us, and that they grasp * 
the second hook with a deliberate view of curing the pal 
which the first had caused them. If gentle-hearted angles 
were not full of an almost immeasurable self-satisfaction, thi 
would at least never have relied on so very untrustworthy a 
argument as this, built up on the willingness of a wounded fs 
to bite again, as a sufficient justification for the assumptitl 
that their somewhat cruel method of getting the fish out af 
the water, is not really cruel at all. 
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—— 
IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS. 

N this holiday season, most people are capable of a certain 

degree of idleness ; but to understand what idleness really 

one should winter on the Riviera da Ponente. There, 


means me 
holiday and season alike are on a large scale, and so also is 
Idleness ! Writing in dear old England’s soft and sultry air, 


one reviews with interest a sketch of her features never to be 
dissociated from its framework of a large winter hotel at C—. 
Frame with picture, picture with frame, it is impossible for 
the present writer to put them apart. Idleness seems con- 
nected with that vivid mental idea, evoked by other holiday 
scenes, of a certain long, high building, with flat surface broken 
but by baleony and portico; giving upon the terrace above its 

rden of palm, bamboo, aloe, and many a flowering shrub, in 
winter sheltering blossoming tea-roses, anemones, scarlet 
salvia, overgrown geranium, and gaudy marigold. In the 
centre of that garden lay the universal tennis-court, and on 
the broad upper terrace of grating gravel, carriages constantly 
rolled, invalids and idlers were crawling or lounging when sun 
was hot and wind was cold. That was how the hotel stood on 
thehill-side under the Southern sky, looking past the stretching 
olivecountry, dotted with white, red-roofed villas, to the shining 
sea, on the western hand closed by jagged peaks blue with 
distant cork and pine. It was no mere “inn,” that long, high 
building, with its three hundred inhabitants. It had few 
“passers-by,” though frequently arrivals and departures 
caused a rush of blue-coated and red-jacketed officials round 
over-luggaged travellers, and from behind the second door the 
sharp, considering face of the proprietor peered out. He was 
taking notes of a kind which would astonish those for the first 
time entering their temporary home (for nearly all go there 
for weeks, some, invalids or with invalids, for months, from 
October to May). Then, day after day, with more or less 
opportunity for mutual insight, lasting or transitory feuds and 
friendships, all were thrown together :—persons of differing 
creeds, tongues, and characters, representing or misrepresent- 
ing their parentage, increasingly attractive or repellent one 
toanother; to whom small things appeared great, and great 
things very small,—because over that motley crew reigned 
Idleness and Ennui. 

Idleness and Ennui are by no means inseparable or identical. 
Like all unpleasant people, Ennui is always ready to make 
acquaintance, and to charge her distant relation, Idleness, 
with responsibility for provoking ill-tempers, distorted powers 
of observation, for languid good and vigorous evil, enfeebled 
resolution and wasted opportunity. But Idleness is slandered, 
—and, indeed, has nearly been done to death by writers, them- 
selves not of her acquaintance, taking their reports from others 
who apparently had every opportunity for judging of her nature. 
Dear Idleness! it is not her nature, but theirs who know not 
her secret, that has led to such misrepresentation! Ennui is 
herevil genius; but where Idleness has power for good, Ennui 
has none for evil, and Idleness is the most beneficent fairy of 
modern life—in few places more beneficent than on the 
Riviera—to the right people. It is true, like many another of 
our best friends, she needs to be treated with that considera- 
tim which, according to Doctor Johnson’s famous advice, 
keeps friendships in repair. She is not amiable to people who 
give her a forced or divided attention in the few hours im- 
peratively claimed from those worthy of receiving her blessing, 
and she has no mercy upon rogues and vagabonds. Idleness 
8 a pitiless corrector of those who outstay their welcome in 
her domains. Whilst punishment avails, she hands them 
over to Ennui, or else herself undertakes that through a 
certain enchantment of her own they shall do and say that 
which is unwelcome in self-defensive society; and such humilia- 
tion has helped many. But if intruders be utterly hopeless, 
and continue to take what was never meant for any save 
temporarily, then she gives the lazy their own way till, com- 
Placently eating at her table almost as at that of Circe, they 
stow into self-evident monsters. 

But now think of her at work—her good work, only for good 
People—in that six months’ home of ours! Did she not use well 
her opportunities? It was Idleness who improved the manners 
of that brusque, kind-hearted creature, who when in England 
was far too hurried for the leisurely graces of womanhood ; it 
Was she who carried to the keen-eyed thinker the elixir of 
leisure, and, whilst apparently only putting a little colour and 
flesh upon the countenance, was whispering to the brain ideas 
waich, not then, but months hence, should come to life ; and if, 





too, here and there, she hinted at thoughts of companionship 
and love, who will blame her? It was she who exerted all her 
blandishments whilst Nature stepped in to reinvigorate a life 
so nearly lost a little while before ; it was she who relaxed the 
overstretched nerves and overwrought muscles of strong 
champions of the world’s great causes. Never more heartily 
than in our English and American lives should men speak in 
praise of Idleness. 

And so another thought rose up in the very home of Idle- 
ness. It might be—it was—that to some there, Idleness could 
not chant that sweet siren-song of restored power: she had 
perforce sadder offices. Here, for a few, undisturbed by hard 
hurryings of the busy (though with hours of homesick 
aspiration), those who nevermore might work, saw even Idle- 
ness softly fade from the sight of eyes growing dim, as slowly 
and silently she leaves behind her a holier sister, Peace. Soon, 
very soon, then, in the garden of outworn bodies across the 
olive-covered hills, there would be another shining cross of 
the white marble, recumbent on a roughened block, that bears 
before name and date the words, “ At Rest.” There are 
minds that have their most vivid flashes of remembrance whilst 
paying tribute to the actual grave. As told in the Journal 
published last year, Michelet’s experiences at the tomb of his 
friend Poinsot* must be those of many. But to others it has 
always seemed that what those who are gone once touched 
and cared for, is to memory of infinitely greater value than 
any other monument. Yet the conviction was not morbid, 
nor in those idle days disproportionate, that made some life 
seem more sad than such death. The feeling became perfectly 
oppressive, even till it reached— 

« Such fear and awe 


As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our Mind, the Mind of Man.” 


Personality obscured by routine was rendered visible not by 
action but by inaction. Is it all so little, so self-seeking, so 
much at the mercy of strangers? The legibility of the 
marvellous record of thought upon physique is daily proveable, 
and it was practised at C by hundreds—not elsewhere 
students of human nature—in instinctive search for sym- 
pathisers and in involuntary avoidance of those who had lived 
in other environments than their own. LEach at leisure 
scrutinised all. Is there, then, nothing concealable even 
to human eyes trained to test? The subtlest moral 
characteristic stands out as clearly as marked physical 
traits. If men can but see it,—carefully chosen garments of 
the purse-proud, slovenliness of the well-born, are momen- 
tary disguises; fine sentiments of the shallow, slow move- 
ments of the strong, do not long hide personality: so, too, 
apparent idleness and selfishness, or the reverse, do not alter 
“the rank which angels know,”’—nor yet can they who fora 
little must “stand and wait ” conceal the bright wings which 
mark them as the resting messengers of God. “ As thine eye 
observeth, so art thou observed.” Many of those who judge 
others well enough for practical purposes can give no reasons 
for a verdict, nor—except in rarest cases—does the observer 
who gauges a man’s position and general amiability, or other- 
wise, ever attempt to read the habitual thoughts, to measure 
the life-current, in the soul of his neighbour. Such persons 
have no idea of the pain given to some by the long lines of 
faces frequently seen at public meals. Shifting groups in 
kaleidoscopic circle, viewed day after day, seemed more clearly 
than ever before to heliograph the warning,—* Man bears with 
him his own fate,” though even there—where old habits were 
broken up, and most people must form some new links—the 
finding of the true level of personality that continually went 
on might have been affected by external circumstances. But, 
as a rule, the habitual gossipers dealt out a rough justice. 
though in silence truer judgments are formed, becoming 
frequently more tender as they increase in trustworthiness. 
Then, if such penetration gives pain, it also enhances pleasure. 
Only he of whom the cynic’s estimate of human worthlessness 
is personally true, thinks it universally true. Those who 
possess the divine insight frequently have the divine pity very 
strong within them, and so in faint measure understand how 
both may be extended to infinity. 

But the mention of gossip—as much of men as of 
women—inevitably recalls the by no means imaginary danger 
to which there is special exposure in idle weeks and months. 
There isa tendency to degenerate, and in the weak give in, more 











* Mon Journal, 1888, 
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or less happily, whilst the strong fret. Mr. Morley, in his 
“ Characteristics,”—earlier still, Mr. Russell Lowell, as he 
reminded a friend of his—showed why tempers suffer in such 
a life as this. The best minds require a certain amount 
of solitude, as bodies require sleep, or fractiousness begins. 
The more civilised the mind, the more luxurious the life, 
the greater is the need that man should in some way 
secure his escape from the trivial round, not giving him 
“room to deny” himself,—at any rate for any useful purpose. 
Then, taking Idleness into our confidence rather than de- 
frauding her of her just rights, it is essential that some space 
of her leisure should be devoted to her noblest guests,—most 
ready to abide with us when all, without and within, is still. 

It was thus that at times escape had to be made from the 
long, high hotel, where people lived like bees in a glass-house 
—sometimes with more stings than honey-making—always 
busy, doing nothing. In the slowly working, slowly changing 
courses of our English holiday weather, it seems hard to recall 
the paradoxes of those summery winter days. But directly 
those torrents of tropical rain had ceased, one could ascend 
the rugged little paths upon the angular hills. There were 
traces of the downpour,—little courses running rapidly over 
clear sand and solitary, crumbling, yellow rocklets; the olives 
shone and trembled in sympathy with dancing water ona tiny 
pool ; heath and pine, fresh in vivid green, too, showed how rain 
had fallen,—that was all. The eucalyptus scent, clear and sharp, 
was stronger than the distant sweetness of the orange-flower 
as one climbed up—past busy peasants beating black olives 
from the gnarled, dusky trees—to the deserted shrine, glad to 
rest beneath its shadow. (The day before having been bitterer 
than days of English east wind,—that day was hotter than in 
our July summer when the sun poured down.) How restful, 
because how solitary, that view of townlets and stretching 
expanse of villas far below, when crowned by the snowy ranges 
unseen from lower elevations! Or, again—(equally, of course, 
such recreative quietness is appreciated by wanderers over 
our Scotch hills or English uplands; but it very vividly 
contrasted with the petty wear and tear of hourly contact with 
complete idlers of a Riviera season)—one would go over the 
stilled sea to the spring-touched pinewoods of a glorious little 
island, where an old castle’s yellow reflection falls and rises on 
the calmly dimpling sapphire water. Such an impression of 
the good qualities of Idleness—especially just now—may come 
to many another in other scenes, in other ways; but, somehow, 
these lessons of Idleness seemed easy to learn as, in reverie or 
rest, one student left a great writer’s text-book lying unstudied 
on the shores of the Great Sea. Idleness could justify herself 
in the light from that pale, luminous, low-lying horizon between 
height and depth of blue; for she gave space to forget the 
little, opportunity to learn the great. And so, there, she said : 
—*I—even I—must teach our teachers what is little, and what 
is great: my best friend, Work, is sometimes too busy to dis- 
tinguish between them.” Have not our poets, as Mr. Lowell 
says, all been “ idlers in the land”? 





SOME POINTS IN THE IRISH CHARACTER. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

O read Irish history without knowledge of Irish character, 

is bewilderment; to attempt the solution of Irish ques- 

tions without it, sheer folly. At the best, Irish history is sad 
reading,—the weary chronicle of a nation’s path “all down- 
hill;” opportunities missed, impossibilities expected from rulers, 
antagonisms beyond mortal power of reconciliation, insur- 
mountable obstacles to unity of action and order, and phases 
of mad violence succeeded by cruel punishments, and con- 
sequent prostration of national life. But at least the 
chronicle of these centuries of misfortune furnishes a warning, 
and points out, with even a terrible clearness, that the weak- 
nesses of Irish character dare not be disregarded in dealing 
with the problems of to-day. Unfortunately, a certain insular 
narrowness makes it difficult for the bulk of Englishmen to 
weigh and analyse the subtleties of character of a volatile, 
unfortunate, and emotional people. I have often thought our 
statesmen would learn more of Irish character from a course 
of Lever’s novels, than from a ton of Irish official literature. 
No man was more deeply in sympathy with the typical Irish 
nature than Lever, and no one saw more clearly the fatal 
weaknesses and tendencies that marred it. He was without 


illusions about Irishmen, but he loved them all the same. 





Since his day, however, new influences (those of Amey; 
Land League, the “ Plan of Campaign,” &.) have affeg 4 
Irish nation, and added fresh difficulties to an a” 
sufficiently complicated study ; so that the writer 
for this generation what Lever did for the last, wi] 
far harder task. ~ 

The Irish, to go back to the beginning, were never drubhy 
by the Romans, and so lost a fine piece of discip); 

y the F p OF discipline fry, 
without. Nor were they; in compensation, ever invari} 
exercised by those mighty rigors of Puritanism to which ‘ 
of their drawbacks, England owes so much. The failing 4 
Irishmen constantly exposed them to the misfortune, aaj 
punishments they felt so acutely and resented go hitter 
But in all their history there is little trace of any Jog, 
within for the cause of their troubles,—it was always SOME oy: 
else’s fault. Self-criticism and self-searching, with Consequey 
efforts after amendment, at no time seriously occupied 4, 
national mind. Ireland has of late seen quite an invasion y 
“explorers,” mostly of the type of wanderers who come i 
search of a few “facts” and a little political capital ; 
bolster up their preconceived opinions, or whatever views it; 
their interest to advocate. Of these people I have nothing t; 
say. The ridiculous situations into which many of th 
wandering M.P.’s and “deputations ” have drifted, and thy 
errors and extravagances, have been the natural result of ani. 
sion undertaken in such a spirit. But to some of us whol 
lived our lives in Ireland, and have had burnt into usa kn, 
ledge of the national inconsistencies and failings that witherth, 
life of Ireland to-day as in the past, it seems almost the hy 
insult to be lectured by the noisy tribe whose interested on 
was once “ Bulgaria,” and is “ Ireland” to-day, and would}; 
“ Hong-Kong” to-morrow if the wire-pullers pleased, and thy 
areturn to power might result from it. But the aveng 
political tourist is, after all, more given to exaggeration thy 
invention, and returns home repeating more or less correct}; 
what he heard. From this it would often appear that th 
same Irishman told a different story to the Separatist and ty 
Unionist. I have heard of a case where a Separatist andi 
Unionist travelled together, and had this peculiar experieny 
throngh the greater part of their tour. It is not difficult t 
see how this can have happened. Even when free from th: 
weakness of trying to say what his hearer expects, even wha 
not intentionally insincere or misleading, the Irish peasant’ 
mood is very changeful. Suppose a Gladstonian sees him iy 
the morning and condoles with him on being the “ slave of: 
tyrannical landlord,” he is unable to decline the pleasures ¢i 
sympathy, and so bemoans his hardships, and echoes to thefill 
the complaints put into his mouth. Let another visitor di 
in later and ask him if he really has serious cause of complaist 
of his landlord, a man of general good repute, and ten to on 
the answer will be,—“‘I have nothing to say against hin 
he was always a just, kind gentleman.” 

There are modifications, and contradictions, and uncertait- 
ties all through the Irish character; everything by turns, ani 
nothing long,—this latter is a merciful provision in some casts. 
And above all things it must be remembered that the charactes 
of all classes of Irishmen (except the Scoto-Irish of the North 
are much the same, except in so far as they are modified by 
education and training. But in the peasant, ignorant, u- 
trained, and often very superstitious, the qualities that 9 
to make up a typical Irishman are easiest seen and studied 
On the surface he is easy-going and good-natured; 
beneath the surface he is sensitive and watchful ; revengefil 
to a degree that is proverbial, with an almost grotesqtt 
power of nursing a grievance, and, if need be, of handing 
it down to posterity for further development; generdts 
with time and money, yet grasping at his utmost rights 
and as much more as he can get; courteous (when he 
has not been Americanised), often with a high-bred manne 
that would not disgrace a palace, and with little subtleties 
fine feeling, very noble little glimpses of nature even, side 
by side with reserves of impetuous violence, and a mote 
of dealing with opponents in language and ways of wound: 
ing that are utterly contrary to all instincts of faire 
and chivalry. You see him pouring forth personal inve: 
tives, a wild succession of verbal blows, mostly unfair, the 
sinner, not the sin, the object all through. No thrust is 
cruel or ungenerous for use. You find a great love of coll: 
bination, without any strong force of cohesion. He is rematk- 
able for narrow vision, knowing the power, but unable 
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gee the highest uses and best developments, of united action. 
Indeed, it may be that the very love of caballing and com- 
pining in secret societies is the instinctive provision for a weak 
nature conscious of its individual failure. A certain apparent 
simplicity in him is most deceptive, and veils a quick intellect, 
inapt for concentration, and inclined to rely on its subtlety and 
versatility. Ireland has always scorned to learn from the foe, 
often the best friend in disguise, or she would have taken to 
heart long ago the words of her great conqueror,—* Subtlety 
may deceive you; integrity never will.” In business and work, 
the risky short-cut is always preferred to the safer and longer 
road. A present advantage, however unworthily or even 
shiftily obtained, appears well-nigh irresistible, and for its 
gake future advantages of the most solid kind are sacrificed. 
An Irishman is quick to discern character, and is, when he 
chooses, an incisive and severe critic; but he has a counter- 
balancing tendency to ignore practically the results of his 

enetration. He respects a fine and just character, except 
when blinded by political passion, but prefers to trust his 
causes and interests to men of tactics and cleverness, rather 
than tomen of high character. And, naturally, he is perpetually 
paying the price of his preference. “They believe everything 
but facts, and will attend to anybody’s business rather than 
éheir own,” said one who knows them well. To Irish ears, 
criticism of things Irish is crime. The flatterer is the true 
friend, and what is expected to be said is something of this 
sort:—“ Everything that is wrong in Ireland is the fault of 
the Government ” (how soon Thackeray noticed this); ‘“every- 
thing that is good in Ireland is inherently and peculiarly 
Trish, and in no way to be credited to the Government. The 
Trish are the best, bravest, cleverest, most industrious men on 
the face of the earth,” &c. If you have to make a 
criticism, insert it after the above, carefully veiled, so that, 
indeed, it becomes on the face of it superfluous. Not long ago, 
an eminent lecturer on industrial subjects began his address 
toa farming audience in words little different to the above. 
Jn due time he came to a mild “ but—there were some litile 
matters”—in truth, great matters—needing amendment,” 
andsoon. What he wanted to urge was a revolution of pro- 
cedure, but he dared not say so. Truth had to be watered 
down for the sake of acceptability. He will be a bold man 
who faces an Irish audience strong with the zeal and uncom- 
promising words of a true Reformer. Ireland, the living 
contradiction of so many adages, is the one place where soft 
words do butter parsnips, and where hard words do break 
bones. 

As to the love of truth among Irishmen, it may be nearly 
as briefly disposed of as the snakes were in the proverbial 
chapter on “Snakes in Ireland.” The only truth the Irish 
care for is one to serve their ends, and for the matter of 
that, an untruth is often made to do nearly as well. Physical 
courage, qualified by moral cowardice, love, and trust too 
easily turned to hate and betrayal, are also their charac- 
teristics, but it would be too long to pursue the catalogue of 
what goes to make up a character in which the many graces, 
like malicious fairy gifts, are almost all coupled with con- 
ditions well-nigh fatal to their best use. An American 
‘writer puts into the mouth of one of his characters a 
sentence which describes well the impression Ireland leaves 
on the minds of those who know it best, and which may 
be aptly quoted in conclusion :—* They are as strange and 
incomprehensible a race as any in the world. They are as 
superstitious, as credulous of marvels, fairies, magicians, and 
omens, as the men St. Patrick preached to, and at the same 
time they are shrewd, sceptical, sensible, and bottomless liars. 
Upon the whole, I met with no nation on my travels whose 
tompany I enjoyed so much, or who inspired me with so much 
kindliness, curiosity, and repugnance.” C. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH PEOPLE AND HOME-RULE. 
[To Tue Eprtor or THE “ SpecTATOR.’’ } 
Sir,—While thanking you for the notice with which you have 
honoured my letter in the Spectator of July 27th, I trust you 
will allow me to say something in reply to your article 
correcting my misconception—so far as you are concerned— 
of the chief ground of opposition to Home-rule. It seems that 
itis not the hostility of the Irish people which is to be feared, 











but their facility in following unworthy leaders. I remember, 
early in April, 1880, when the returns of the General Election 
came pouring into a certain club, hearing with silent amuse- 
ment the exclamation of an excited but generally intelligent 
Conservative, that the English people were unworthy of the 
franchise, since they were so easily led by Mr. Gladstone. And 
for many a year now, I have been obliged often to hear Mr. 
Gladstone described in terms which even you, Sir, would 
hardly apply to Mr. Parnell or to Mr. O’Brien. Anditis just 
possible that in 1891—the date you fix for that event which I 
am not sanguine enough to expect earlier than 1893—the 
constituencies of this country may again thus demonstrate 
their ineptitude in the eyes of our Tory und some of our Liberal 
friends, and perhaps put even the Spectator to doubting 
whether popular institutions are not, after all, a mistake. 
Already there is not a word of your argument concerning the 
facility with which the Irish execute a change of front at the 
instance of their leaders, which does not apply with greater 
force at the present moment to 95 per cent.—I like to be 
within the mark—of the most numerous political party in 
Great Britain. With greater force, because the leaders of 
the Irish people are unanimous, and the leaders of the English 
party are not; and because, in the case of the latter, the change 
of front is real and inconsistent with the policy hitherto 
approved, whereas with the Irish it is only relative to the 
action of the English party, and is in pursuance of a con- 
sistent policy and purpose. Of course, I am not conceding 
the justice of the taunts against the bulk of the Liberal 
Party on this account. I believe that Mr. Gladstone’s 
initiative in 1886 induced in nearly all who followed him then, 
as it did in my humble self, a feeling of glad relief, and 
recognition that the concession of Home-rule was what we 
had begun sub-consciously to want. We were ready for it, and 
that is why he carried us with him. That is the secret of all 
successful initiatives. 

I cannot but suspect that a search through the files of the 
Spectator—say, in relation to Italian or Hungarian affairs, or 
even in relation to Irish affairs at no very distant date—would 
produce some exposure, more lucid and forcible than any I 
could supply, of the fallacy of making leaders responsible for 
the popular agitations to which they give expression and, 
partially, direction. I imagined that all political thinkers 
were long ago agreed that peoples, like individuals (or far 
more than individuals), are only easily led the way they wish 
to go, and that the “demagogue” is the symptom, not the 
disorder itself, or the cause of the disorder. If that is so, the 
character of the Irish leaders seems to me a question of 
secondary importance, as it is one upon which contemporary 
judgment, in the heat of conflict, must be almost worthless. 
I would only say (were that of the slightest consequence) that 
my estimate of Mr. Parnell and of Mr. O’Brien differs very 
widely from your own. 

You say, I fail to see “the extraordinary and bewildering 
folly of proposing to throw over all our historical precedents ” 
—there I paused, because I had supposed an Irish Parliament 
not to be without historical precedent—“ in order to devise a 
new federal system which, except in Ireland, nobody wants.” 
Nor in Ireland either, I believe, for I find myself agreeing with 
you in anticipating renewal of controversy between Ireland 
and England, if Home-rule is loaded with restrictive and 
hampering expedients intended to deprive it of full efficacy. 
Only then can the danger you apprehend from Irish leader- 
ship arise. If Ireland has the same legislative and executive 
freedom as an English Colony, there will be nothing to fear. 
The present danger seems to me to be from party exigencies, 
from the tendency to secure temporary support by compro- 
mise. I own I was sorry when Mr. Gladstone, in his Swansea 
speech, virtually conceded, evidently against his own judgment, 
the retention of Irish Members at Westminster. We regained 
Sir George Trevelyan, but we embarrassed the future. 

One word more as to the relevancy of my letter on “ The 
Conversion of Irish Feeling.” Is it not a historical fact that 
the Act of Union was largely motived by the fear of Irish 
disloyalty in a crisis of our struggle with Franee? Did we 
only fear Irish leaders then? Why, we could have bribed, 


and did bribe, most of them. Is it not, then, a great fact in 
the present situation, if Irish loyalty to the Empire can be 
secured by giving her as much freedom as an English Colony ? 

Finally, you urge that Ireland can get whatever she justly 
wants from the Imperial Parliament. 


This measure or that 
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—so far as conformable to English ideas, or after long impor- 
tunity—perhaps. But one greater thing she cannot thus get. 
What does the struggle for national recognition mean ? We ask 
for definite grievances—there are enough of them—but we are 
met by an unsatisfied instinct for growth, for the free develop- 
ment which can never be conferred by alien rule, however 
well-meaning. The political energies of a people are their 
vital forces, and if denied their spontaneous expansion and 
organic expression, they inevitably assert themselves in dis- 
order of the system. The distinct nationality of the Irish 
has been vehemently denied. But I submit that this denial is 
met by one insuperable fact, by one conclusive evidence. If 
Trish nationality has no real or potential existence, how comes 
it to be claimed? It is not the invention of Mr. Parnell; it 
is the spirit which has created him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
July 29th. C. C. Massey. 


[Our correspondent is, then, in favour of a solution of the 
Trish Question which every Liberal leader has given up,—a 
solution which, we quite agree with him, is far less dangerous 
than that which the Liberals now demand, but which would be 
dangerous enough. He forgets that there is absolutely no 
historical precedent whatever for a separate Irish Administra- 
tion depending on the majority in the Irish Legislature.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





ARNOLD versus WHATELY. 

{To Tae Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOoR.’’ ] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of July 27th, you published a letter by 
“R. H. Q.” which cited a passage of Archbishop Whately, 
as bearing on the Home-rule Question. The following extract 
from a letter of Dr. Arnold is interesting as coming from one 
whose name is as great as Whately’s, whose claim to be “an 
exponent of Liberalism” is as good. In a letter to Arch- 
bishop Whately (Stanley’s Life, Vol. L, p. 323), Dr. Arnold 
says in passing :—“ I always grounded the right to [Catholic] 
emancipation on the principle that Ireland was a distinct 
nation, entitled to govern itself.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


New Collec e, Oxford. A. H. CRUICKSHANK. 





NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
|To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—It seems to be generally taken for granted that free 
transfer of land and the breaking up of large estates will 
somehow benefit the agricultural labourers. It is assumed 
that the purchasers of small holdings will be commonly those 
who have by thrift and perseverance risen from this class. I 
believe, however, that a very different class would get hold of 
the land. The small attorney and sharp tradesman or dealer, 
who has two or three hundred pounds in the bank, will pounce 
upon bits of land that come into the market, and the labour- 
ing class will find their faces ground, the rents of their 
cottages raised, the hundred charities of rural life cut short. 
The new class of proprietors will be without the traditions of 
generosity of the ancien régime, even if they be able to afford 
to be generous. The part of England where I live has 
already had its estates much subdivided, and large landed 
proprietors are rare. Both clergy and labourers are heard 
lamenting the non-existence of squires in their villages. The 
parish from which I write is owned as follows. The old 
family has been bought out, and their estate divided. One 
portion, with the hall, has been purchased by a retired busi- 
ness man, a skinflint and a hard man in all his dealings. A 
second portion belongs to a non-resident member of the old 
family. The largest part of the parish was bought by a 
farmer who raised a very large sum of money on mortgage, 
and has since been crippled with disaster and debt. Other 
small parcels of land, with cottages, were bought as a specula- 
tion by petty tradesmen, who let allotments at £8 the acre to 
the poor. One freeholder is a lawyer in a neighbouring town. 
All the cottages which are let are rented very high, and are 
mostly in bad order. The feeling between master and man, 
landlord and tenant, is far from good in this place. I do not 
know if this is an unfair example of the results which would 
follow from the substitution of small freeholders for landed 
gentry. Here, at any rate, it has been a curse to the labourer, 
who, of course, is a pronounced Radical.—I am, Sir, &e., 


RustTIcvs. 





a 
THE ETHICS OF GAMES OF CHANCE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—It is scarcely to be expected that I should acquiesce jp 
the verdict of “quite wrong ” contained in your editorig] Note 
to my letter in your impression of July 27th; nor, indeed, oy 
mature reconsideration, do I feel called upon to do g0, let 
me put the case as briefly as possible, thus. Your SUposed 
player either plays with a desire to win the stake, or heig 
quite indifferent whether he wins or loses. In the latter Cage 
the stake can procure him none of that pleasurable excitement 
which, according to the supposition, is his sole object ; for who 
can feel any excitement (pleasurable or otherwise) about 
matter to which he is absolutely indifferent ? But if he fogs 
any desire to win the stake (be it small or great), so fare 
becomes a party to the one-sided bargain of which I spoke jy 
my former letter as an immoral attempt to overreach, | 
might also argue that a case where “the loser loses less thay 
he gains” does not come within a definition of gambling whic, 
insists on the necessity of one party absolutely losing whi, 
the other gains. But this need not be insisted on, because, j, 
truth, your case is, I suspect, purely imaginary. Your player 
may perhaps delude himself into the idea that innocent excite. 
ment is his only motive; but the gain may nevertheless hg 
the true one, or why does he not “play for love”? The cage 
is really analogous to that of the sportsman, who always pro. 
fesses to be only in search of healthful exercise, but never stirs 
out but with the hope of finding “something to kill.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. J. Mavune, 


[It is of no use arguing in the abstract, when we have actual 
experience on the other side. The present writer, when he 
cared for games of chance, did prefer winning to losing, but 
also did prefer losing to not playing,—very much prefer it, 
And that we believe to be the state of mind of almost all 
players at games of chance. Winning enhances the pleasure, 
but losing does not destroy it. To ask why a man who enjoys 
risk does not play for love, in which case he risks nothing, is 
hardly reasonable. Why does an Alpine climber who enjoys 
risk take so little pleasure in a mountain-climb where there 
is no danger P—Ep. Spectator. } 


{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
S1r,—In your note in the Spectator of July 27th, you say,— 
“The loser loses in order to gain enjoyment, and loses less 
than he gains.” But what of the winner? What does he pay 
for his pleasure? A man will not get his dish of straw- 
berries these warm days and be paid for eating them. Both 
to eat your cake and have it, is unfair and immoral. If 
immoral on part of winner, so also on part of loser, who does 
expect to win another time, for they are partners in a game 
which may turn either way.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. M. 
[The winner loses in his turn. Our correspondent wants to 
treat a single game of chance as a unit, which, of course, it 
hardly ever is. Besides, where is the sin of having a pleasure 
for which you have not paid ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Is not gambling, from the economist’s point of view, a 
case of “unproductive expenditure,” and as such to be “ruled 
out of court” without delay? If I spend money on Hemi 
Deux ware, or beautify my house, or even build a “ Folly,” as 
Beckford did, I am in some sense a contributor to the com- 
munity. But the money I win in gambling represents 10 
equivalent to the man from whom I win it; and for the money 
I lose, what equivalent have I? Would you, Sir, teach your 
boy the spot-stroke in billiards, that thereby he might earn 
his livelihood? Would it not be earned at the expense of the 
community? I have tried hard, as I suppose every teacher 
has, to reach some unassailable ground whence gambling could 
be attacked. But this appears to me the only one. If it be 
simply a game of chance, in which you win, you have no right 
to your winnings, for they represent no corresponding gain to 
the community; and if you lose, the world is so much the 
poorer by your losings, for they represent no corresponding 
gain to you. It reminds one of the ancient question of the 
“broken window.” Is it not good for trade? No, for there 
is one window the less in the universe !—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. G. Montaau PoweELL. 
The Parsonage, Dalkeith, N.B. 


[Who is the richer for a flower féte, or the ascent of a 
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n? Isit morally wrong to pay money to see these sights P 
ative answer would surely be simply ridiculous.—Ep. 


balloo 
Anafirm 
Spectator. } 





SUN-DIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
_I have not seen Mrs. Gatty’s book on this subject, and 
erefore say if the following appears in it :— 


“T am a shadow, so art thou— 
I mark time, dost thou ? ” 


This I copied from a dial in the cemetery at Stirling, N.B., in 
1974; it is very appropriate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swann HURRELL. 
Thompson’s Lane, Cambridge, July 29th. 


SiR, 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.’’| 
$ir,—The muzzling order for dogs is the most cruel and 
tyrannical edict ever issued; it is also useless, because it inflicts 
avast amount of suffering on the healthy animal, but leaves 
the unhealthy one free, for, in all my long experience, I never 
heardof arabid dog being muzzled. In spite of all precautions, 
isolated cases of rabies will crop up. The true remedy to 
mitigate the evil is, in my opinion, to inflict a heavy fine on any 
dog-owner who allows a rabid or diseased animal to leave his 
premises ; for no observant person can be ignorant for days 
before the development of the dangerous stage, that something 
is wrong with the animal demanding precaution. 

This end could be easily attained by issuing licences in the 
same way as bankers’ cheques, the counterfoil being retained 
at the office of issue, a metal label, with the number, Xc., 
corresponding with the licence, to be given to the applicant, 
to be attached (compulsorily) to the dog’s collar. By this 
means the owner could be traced and held responsible. The 
owner of a glandered horse is fined for allowing it to be ona 
public thoroughfare ; why not apply the same principle to dogs ? 
—Iam, Sir, &c., THOMAS WARRINGTON. 

The Cottage, Potter’s Bar, July 27th. 





TWO MOCK-SUNS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—On Saturday afternoon, just about the time that the 
fleet “dressed” for the Queen’s return from her grand- 
daughter’s wedding, any one looking to the west along the 
Solent might have seen three suns, the real one only slightly 
obscured by light clouds, and a mock-sun on either side at 
about thirty degrees distant. A faint circle seemed to unite 
the two mock-suns, and above, near the zenith, was a very 
distinct fragment of an inverted rainbow, curving the other 
way, but seemingly not touching the fainter circle below. The 
mock-suns were not true circles, but might be described as 
bright blurs or sport iridescent light.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HENRIETTA KE. Cay. 
4 Southsea Terrace, Portsmouth, July 29th. 





STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The following was told me by the present Master 
of Marlborough College, the day after it had occurred at 
one of the College examinations, three or four years ago :— 
“Most men, therefore,” was rendered “ Hominissimi iguntur.” 
The whole is delicious; but iguntur—the taking igitur as a 
third person singular passive, and then making it plural—is 
peculiarly happy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lower Sydenham, S.E., July 31st. G. GROVE. 





“THE WANDERINGS OF OISIN.” 
[To THE Epitor oF THe ‘ SpecTaAToR.’’ } 
§ir,—In a kindly notice of my volume of poems, your reviewer 
asks where I got the materials for “The Wanderings of 
Oisin.” The first few pages are developed from a most 
beautiful old poem written by one of the numerous half- 
forgotten Gaelic poets who lived in Ireland in the last century. 
In the quarrels between the saint and the blind warrior, I have 
used suggestions from various ballad Dialogues of Oisin and 
Patrick, published by the Ossianic Society. The pages dealing 


with the three islands, including your reviewer’s second quota- | 
tion, are wholly my own, having no further root in tradition | 








than the Irish peasant’s notion that Tir-u-au-oge (the Country 
of the Young) is made up of three phantom islands.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


W. B. Yeats. 
3 Blenheim Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick, July 29th. 








POETRY. 


THE LIME-BLOSSOM AFTER RAIN. 


HERE by the Rectory garden’s old, red wall, 
The limes and chestnuts side by side grow tall, 
And, thickly even, mass against the sky, 

Their bloom and scents tossed to the passer-by. 





And every Spring and Summer, pink and gold, 
They greet the new year, as it were the old, 
Closing their draperies with weleome-words 
Round every little nest of singing birds. 


But yester-eve we walked the curving way, 

And drank the still heat of the summer day, 
When only wingéd things could stir the air,— 

As though the sunlight trembled where they were! 


And where with paler green the lime trees spread, 
The humming bees were swinging overhead, 

Or climbing, stem by stem, the blossom-sprays, 
A moving cloud of black and amber rays. 


And yet, this night more sweetly bears the breeze 
Their fragrant burden from the fresh-splashed trees ;— 
Oh, sweet the lime-breath pours, when still the sound 
Of rain drips musically to the ground! 


I stand and hold the beauty of the scene :— 
The branching nut and quince’s darker green ; 
Lime-blossom swaying in the glistening light ; 
The stealing footstep of the summer night! 


Strange thoughts arise, and stay the spreading gloom : 
The gentleness of strength,—that these should bloom ; 
The young leaf folding blossom,—and I see 

The gold-haired children clinging round her knee! 


Then, sudden, float the voices of the choir 
From the dark church beyond ; and my desire 
Falls, hushed for ever, with the sobbing sound 
The rain-drops murmur to the thirsty ground. 
GEORGE HOLMEs. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT’S LIFE OF WORDSWORTH.* 
THE author of these portly and finely printed volumes writes 
as if brevity were a fault which biographers should avoid. 
But, as a rule, brevity is not more the soul of wit than it is of 
biography, and although Professor Knight errs in company 
with a numerous host of writers, his error in its results is 
deplorable. We shall, however, leave the infinite deal of 
nothing which he records uncriticised, and accepting his 
statement that his “store-house of facts may be called a 
quarry rather thana building,” we shall work for a short time in 
that quarry, with a view to indicate the veins of ore which 
glitter in its depths. “It can be of little consequence,” 
he says, “to any who read these volumes to know what 
the writer thinks of Wordsworth, of his place as a poet 
in the great hierarchy of genius, and of his function 
as a teacher of mankind; but it matters a good deal that 
they should have authentic information as to what manner 
of man Wordsworth was, as to what he thought and said 
and did, and that they should know the relations he sus- 
tained towards the more distinguished of his contemporaries.” 
We assume that the last phrase means in effect, what he 
thought of his contemporaries and what they thought of him. 
Well, here is Southey’s opinion, from a letter hitherto unpub- 
lished :—“ William Wordsworth is a most extraordinary man ; 
one whose powers as a poet it is not possible to overrate, and 
who will stand in the front rank of poets. It is the vice of his 
intellect to be always on the stretch and strain; to look at 
* The Life of William Wordsworth. By William Knight, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, St. Andrews. 3vols, Edinburgh: W. Paterson. 1589, 
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pileworts and daffy-down-dillies through the same telescope 
which he applies to the moon and stars, and to find subject 
for philosophising and fine feeling, just as Don Quixote did 
for chivalry, in every peasant and vagabond whom he meets.” 
Wordsworth judged Southey quite as fairly. He told Crabb 
Robinson that Southey was one of the cleverest men now 
living, and justly, says Robinson, denied ideality to Southey’s 
works. “He never inquires,” says Wordsworth, “on what idea 
his poem is to be wrought; what feeling or passion is to be 
excited; but he determines on a subject, and then reads 
a great deal, and combines and corrects industriously ; 
but he does not give anything which impresses the mind 
strongly, and is recollected in solitude.” These criticisms are 
both of them somewhat severe, and unjust in effect, though not 
in intention; but we are grateful to Mr. Knight for recording 
them. We are also grateful to him for quoting from the late 
Bishop of Lincoln, Wordsworth’s admission that “Shelley is 
one of the best artists of us all; I mean in workmanship of 
style.” But we are not so grateful to him for marking a hiatus 
after this sentence, and continuing his quotation thus :— 
“Ss , in the work you mentioned to me, confounds imagery 
and imagination.” This will be darkness visible to any reader ; 
and it is by a mere chance that we discovered from the index 
that Wordsworth is here speaking of Shelley’s “Peter Bell 
the Third.” Now, some of the stanzas in that poem are 
splendid specimens of literary criticism. But in others, 
Shelley, like Aristophanes, overshoots the mark. He does 
so, of course, when he says that Wordsworth had “no more 
imagination than a pint-pot.” The serious and good-tempered 
way in which Wordsworth meets this strong but meaningless 
charge is pleasant to read. And Shelley himself, we are sure, 
would have laughingly admitted that the famous stanza 
about “a party in a parlour,” in the original text of ‘‘ Peter 
Bell” gave the lie to his charge. He would also, we are 
equally sure, have assented cordially to Professor Knight’s 
view, that the poet was mistaken in withdrawing that 
extraordinary stanza. We wish, also, that the splendid 
tribute which Shelley paid to Wordsworth’s poetry, in 
The Witch of Atlas, had been quoted. There was a fine 
opportunity of doing so, when Wordsworth’s somewbat 
regretful confession that he had never seen that poem is 
mentioned. And although there are, roughly speaking, more 
than a thousand passages which might have been extracted 
without loss from these volumes to make room for that quota- 
tion, we shall quote one as a sample. It marks, indeed, 
the “relations” which Wordsworth “sustained toward” the 
greatest of his poetical contemporaries; but the Professor 
might have better suppressed than revealed the fact that 
Wordsworth, like every one else, whether wise or simple, 
could talk nonsense, when he spoke in crass ignorance of 
what he was talking about. He knew a great deal more 
about Goethe than Landor or Byron knew. But we can 
only infer Landor’s ignorance from his silence, and Byron 
was wise enough to praise the poet, whose merits he was 
compelled to take on trust. Wordsworth was altogether too 
honest to do likewise, and although he confessed that he could 
never read Goethe, he still ventured to take up his ground 
“on the first canto (!) of Wilhelm Meister,’ and say— 
but on consideration, we will not quote from the Professor 
what he ought himself to have left unquoted. We can find 
a prettier sample of Wordsworth’s unblushing ignorance, 
and of his biographer’s also; and although the ignorance in 
each case might be more fairly described as carelessness, it is 
hardly necessary to be nice in distinguishing here between 
cause and consequence. A good translator, like a good poet, 
“is made as well as born.” Coleridge and Shelley were born 
translators; Byron was not, though he might, perhaps, have 
made himself one. Wordsworth was neither born nor made 
a good translator, though his genius was akin to Milton’s; 
and Milton as a translator is as bad as Wordsworth was. 
We have only room, here and now, to quote the latter at 
his worst, without much comment. “At the close of the 
first book of the Afneid,” he writes to Lord Lonsdale, “ Dido is 
described as asking several questions of Venus,— 





‘Nune quales Diomedis equi, nune quantus Achilles,’ 
which Dryden translates very nearly, I think, thus :— 

‘The steeds of Diomede varied the discourse,’ &e. 
My own translation is probably as faulty upon another 
principle : 

‘Of Hector asked if Priam o’er and o’er 
What arms the son of bright Aurora wore, 








What horses then of Diomede, had great 
Achilles—but, O Queen, the whole relate,’ ” 

We have italicised the misprints and blunders in thi, 
astonishing passage, and it is Greek to us how a yy: 
taking translator could, at the end of the first book of the 
4neid, confound the hero with his mother, and how ah 
thetically accurate editor could by letting “if” stand fo, « 
and “had” for “how,” make nonsense more nongengi 
There are some interesting passages that might be quoted a; 
samples of the ore to be found in Professor Knight’s « quarry.» 
but, on the whole, it seems to us that it would be not quite fair 
to do so. The value of Professor Knight’s jewels is s0 eyo. 
mously increased by their rarity, that if we set any of them 
before the reader, we should inevitably be led into criticign af 
a kind which we are anxious to eschew. 

We shall notice one or two side-lights that are thrown 
Wordsworth’s character in these volumes, and dismiss them 
then with a hope that they will find more appreciative reader, 
in other men than they have in the present writer. The Poet 
was a man of great piety, and it behoved him to be so, as y 
regarded the duty of a poet to be essentially that of a teacher, 
It is affecting, therefore, to find that he was so moved by thy 
drowning of his brother John at sea, as to arraign the dealings 
of “the supreme Governor” with mankind in language that 
Louis XIV. could hardly have surpassed. He was a devot@ 
adherent of the Church of England, and said on one occasion 
with great emphasis that he would die for her ; but as he rathoy 
avoided going to church, his zeal rather recalls the zeal of the 
Polish nobleman who declared that he would die for his country, 
and do anything for it gladly, except live init. His sensibility 
was highly wrought, and “the thoughts too deep for tears” 
which he found in humble flowers are a little too high and good, 
perhaps, “ for human nature’s daily food.” But these thoughts 
and their companions lie at the core of some of Wordsworth’s 
best poetry. It is to them, and to the fact that he very often 
wrote in a style very unlike that of a great artist in words, that 
Wordsworth’s popularity was a plant of such slow growth. Ithas 
proved, however, to be a hardy perennial; and without venturing 
upon any foolish prediction or any odious comparison, it may be 
laid down as a rule that the more a student learns to like in 
this great poet, the better he is qualifying himself to judge 
and enjoy “high thinking.” Wordsworth’s sympathies were 
broader and stronger than might have been expected in a man 
of his ascetic habits. Enough, and more than enough, has 
been written about his dealings with his personal friends, 
But we are pleased to be reminded that he “ dearly loved 
Horace,” and to infer with confidence that he dearly loved 
Burns. Fora lady without an ounce of Mrs. Grundy in her 
composition, having heard a panegyric on Burns passed by 
Wordsworth which much surprised her, questioned the great 
poet-teacher on his sentiments. He replied with such pathos, 
force, and dignity, that she was quite vanquished. But Horace 
and Burns very clearly had faults with which Wordsworth 
could not possibly sympathise. The man, therefore, who has 
been stigmatised by those who never read him as a solemn 
and self-contained prig, must have been a warm-hearted man 
of high imagination. And this, no doubt, is one of the reasons 
why Wordsworth, with a far from handsome presence, and with 
a far from seductive address, made so powerful and favourable 
an impression upon the élite of his contemporaries when they 
met him. Proofs that he did so will be found in Professor 
Knight’s volumes, and these proofs are very pleasant reading. 
There is also, we find, on looking down the list of things which 
we had marked for notice, so much which should also be pro- 
fitable reading, that we begin to fear that we have spoken too 
harshly of this work. On the whole, however, we cannot 
possibly underrate the amount of the pains taken to condense 
what needed condensation. Experienced men with a vast 
capacity for skipping may be left to glance’through it, without 
a word of advice from us. But we can and do recommend 
it most emphatically as an encyclopedic book of reference for 
all whom such a book of reference concerns. 


of” 


THE EPIC OF FINLAND* 
IMAGINE Hiawatha so increased in bulk as to be about half 
as long again as the Iliad, and you have some idea of the 
Kalevala, the epic of Finland, which Mr. Crawford has been 
at such pains to present in an English dress. The resem- 
blance between Longfellow’s transcript of Indian legend and 


* The Kalevala: the Epic Poem of Finland. Into English by John —_ 
Crawford. New York: John D. Alden. London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. ° 
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Beco 


and this curious production of Finnish genius, is 
Jose, so close that we are somewhat surprised that 
he translator has nothing to remark about it. It is no 
a eration to say that whole passages might be transferred 
rae the other without appearing in the least out of 
i w context. 
= oe Mr. Crawford thinks, “dates back to an 
Pith antiquity.” He does not scruple to attribute to it an 


myth, 
strangely ¢ 


wwe of three thousand years, exceeding, with the possible 


exception of one or two Hebrew fragments, that of any verse 
in the world,—or, to be more cautious, in the world outside 
China. But surely the translator goes too far when he says 
that “it betrays no important signs of foreign influence.’ 
The story of Mariatta, the main point of which is a virgin 
conception, may be an “ ante-Christian legend, ‘ though the 
name of the heroine is a little surprising. There is something 
of the same kind to be found in national legends which 
undoubtedly date from before the Christian era. But the 
coincidence that the mother is forced to take refuge in a stable, 
and that the birthplace was a manger, is certainly startling. 
The baptism and holy water which follow must, on this theory, 
be Christian interpolations. But the most significant indica- 
tion of a later origin is that the wizard Wainamoinen recog- 
nises his waning powers, and sings his farewell song when the 
virgin-born hero becomes “ King and Master of Karyala.” 
This certainly looks very like the ancient heathenism giving 
way before the new faith of the “ White Christ.” 

The general antiquity and genuine nationality of the whole 
we have no disposition to deny. From beginning to end it is 
a poem of Nature-worship, and just such as might be expected 
among a people that had a hard struggle for life with the 
physical forces amongst which their lot was cast. The word 
Kalevala means “ Land of Heroes.” “It relates,” according to 
Mr. Crawford, “the ever-varying contests between the Finns 
and the darksome Laplanders.” We cannot, however, agree 
with him when he goes on to say that it relates them “just 
as the Iliad relates the contests between the Greeks and the 
Trojans.” Nothing could be more unlike than the Kalevala and 
the Iliad. It would be too much to say that there is no 
human interest in the Finnish epic; if there is nothing 
else, there is the touch of love that, more than any other 
thing, makes the whole world kin; but what may be called 
the every-day interest of the Homeric poems, the interest of 
the home-life, of battle, of adventure by sea and land, is 
wholly apart from the Kalevala. We find ourselves a whole 
world removed from the simplicity of the story of the wrath 
of Achilles, or the wanderings of Ulysses, when we see that 
the “deeper and more esoteric meaning of the Kalevala points 
toa contest between Light and Darkness, Good and Evil; the 
Finns representing the Light and the Good, and the Lapps the 
Darkness and the Evil,” and certainly not less when we are 
told, what is undoubtedly true, that the whole poem is “replete 
with the most fascinating folk-lore about the mysteries of 
Nature, the origin of things, the enigmas of human tears.” 

It is difficult to give an adequate specimen of these, the 
most characteristic parts of the poem. Nothing is more 
striking than “Rune XV.,” -entitled ‘* Lemminkainen’s 
Restoration.” The dead hero’s mother has found his 
mangled remains, after wanderings that remind us of Demeter 
searching for Proserpine; she has joined them with magic 
balsam, has healed his wounds, and stilled his pains, and all 
that she wants is that which will restore his speech. She per- 
suades the honey-bee to seek it in the seventh of heavens :— 

“‘Thereupon the bee arising, 
From the earth flies swiftly upward, 
Flutters on with graceful motion, 
By his tiny wings borne heavenward, 
In the paths of golden moonbeams, 
Touches on the Moon’s bright borders, 
Fans the brow of Kootamoinen, 
Rests upon Otawa’s shoulders, 
Hastens to the seven starlets, 
To the heads of Hetewané, 
Flies to the Creator’s castle, 
To the home of gracious Ukko, 
Firds the remedy preparing, 
Finds the balm of life distilling, 
In the silver-tinted caldrons, 
In the purest golden kettles ; 
On one side, heart-easing honey, 
On a second, balm of joyance, 
On the third, life-giving balsam. 
Here the magic bee, selecting, 
Gathers the life-giving balsam, 
Gathers too, heart-easing honey, 





Heavy-laden hastens homeward. 

Time had travelled little distance, 
Ere the busy bee came humming 
To the anxious mother waiting, 
In his arms a hundred cuplets, 
And a thousand other vessels, 
Filled with honey, filled with balsam, 
Filled with balms of the Creator. 

Lemminkainen’s mother quickly 
Takes them on her tongue and tests them, 
Finds a balsam all-sufficient. 
Then the mother speaks as follows : 
‘I have found the long-sought balsam, 
Found the remedy of Ukko, 
Wherewith God anoints his people, 
Gives them life, and faith, and wisdom, 
Heals their wounds and stills their anguish, 
Makes them strong against temptation, 
Guards them from the evil-doers.’ ” 

Here, again, we cannot but think that if this is pre-Christian, 
the language is somewhat surprising. 

The glimpses into actual life are, as has been hinted, few 
and far between. Here is one, dwelling on the contrast 
between the lot of the maiden and the wife :— 

“ Bright and warm are days of summer, 

Warmer still is maiden-freedom ; 

Cold is iron in the winter, 

Thus the lives of married women ; 

Maidens living with their mothers 

Are like ripe and ruddy berries ; 

But the most of married women 

Are like dogs enchained in kennel, 

Rarely do they ask for favors, 

Not to wives are favors given.” 
It is here, indeed, in the story of the fair daughter of the 
Northland; of her suitors,“ Wainamoinen, old and trusty,” and 
the younger Lemminkainen, whom she prefers; of her lament 
over the home which she leaves; of the compact when— 

“the two made oath together, 

Registered their vows in heaven, 

Vowed before omniscient Ukko, 

Ne’er to go to war vowed Ahti, 

Never to the dance, Kyllikki ;” 
and of the disastrous results with which the compact was 
broken, that the singer keeps most closely to ordinary human 
experience. 

The translator has executed his task with care and success. 
We do not pretend to judge of his fidelity to the original, but 
he has certainly made a spirited poem. It is very seldom 
indeed that he “nods,” as when he uses such a phrase as the 
“vicious canine,” for, we presume, “ill-tempered dog.” For 
the most part, his taste and metrical skill are worthy of great 
praise. 





PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AND HISTORY.* 
In a foot-note on p. 118 of this little volume the author 
reveals with ingenuous frankness the fundamental difference 
between Ultramontanes and others in the study of ecclesiastical 
history. Wechanced on a former occasion to characterise Dr. 
Littledale as “a trained theologian.” Mr. Richardson is 
indignant. “What is a theologian?” he asks, and then pro- 
ceeds to give his own answer :—“ A theologian, in the Catholic 
sense of the word, does not mean a man who has studied many 
books, and thus teaches himself, but one who, having been 
himself a pupil under masters, uses that scholastic training 
as an instrument to shape his own natural talents. Dr. 
Littledale’s lack of training renders him incapable of under- 
standing the simplest technicalities of our schools, and exposes 
him to the ridicule of the merest tyro among Catholic semina- 
rists. Dr. Littledale’s masters are Encyclopedias, English and 
foreign Reviews, and Catholic text-books he does not under- 
stand. He has never known the salutary discipline of sitting 
on a hard bench, very much under a theological professor, 
to be taught and not to teach.” We are not concerned 
with Dr. Littledale’s qualifications as a theologian further 
than by noting in passing that Mr. Richardson’s estimate 
of his learning is quite inadequate. What is really signifi- 
cant and instructive in Father Richardson’s note is the glimpse 
which it gives of the Ultramontane view as to the relation 
between theology and history. According to that view, none 
but a theologian is capable of understanding ecclesiastical 
history; and a theologian is a man who uses his “ scholastic 
training as an instrument to shape his own natural talents,” 
—in other words, to bias his mind to such a degree that he 





* What are the Catholic Claims? By the Rev. Austin Richardson, late Professor 
of the Institute St. Louis, Brussels. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Luke Rivington. London: Kegan Paul and Co, 1889, 
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becomes incapable of weighing evidence fairly. Cardinal 
Manning has given emphatic expression to this view in 
his terse assertion that in matters of doctrine the 
appeal to history “is a treason and a heresy.” If this 
opinion could b® enforced, it would doubtless be a very 
convenient one for controversialists who find history an 
awkward stumbling-block in their path. But to appeal to 
history while deprecating the unbiassed study of it is a 
somewhat perilous experiment, as we shall presently show. 
Meanwhile, we must observe that Father Richardson is hardly 
loyal to his own theory. Cardinal Newman’s Essay on 
“Development ” he characterises as “that wonderful master- 
piece which no Anglican I ever met has studied and meditated 
as it deserves.” It “is a little epitome of the Fathers, and 
the most exact putting in practice of their rules for the study 
of antiquity.” But that Essay was written when Cardinal 
Newman was an Anglican,—in other words, when he studied 
theology after the method which, according to Father Richard- 
son, exposes him to “the ridicule of the merest tyro among 
Catholic seminarists.” Another of Father Richardson’s great 
authorities is Mr. Allies. Now, who is Mr. Allies? He was a 
learned Anglican priest who wrote a book on the Papal claims 
which he has failed, as a Roman Catholic, to refute. In the 
Roman communion Mr. Allies occupies the position of a dis- 
tinguished lay writer on theological subjects; but we believe 
that it is as true of him as of Dr. Littledale, that “he has never 
known the salutary discipline of sitting on a hard bench, 
very much under a theological professor, to be taught 
and not to teach.” But it is to Mr. Luke Rivington 
that Father Richardson pays the highest compliment of 
all. It is Mr. Rivington whom he has selected to introduce 
his own book to the public, and to give it his imprimatur. But 
Mr. Rivington has had very little time to undergo “the 
salutary discipline” which, we are told, is necessary to save a 
writer from “the ridicule of the merest tyro among Catholic 
seminarists.” It is little more than a year ago that he was an 
Anglican priest ; and among Anglicans his reputation, such as it 
was, was that of a facile preacher, with no great pretensions to 
theological learning. His theological reputation in his adopted 
communion is apparently so great, that Father Richardson 
abandons at his bidding some beliefs which he had himself 
previously held, and which have received the sanction of great 
names, Newman’s included. It comes to this, then. Writers 
who accept the whole theory of the Papacy are, in Father 
Richardson’s opinion, good theologians, no matter how trained 
or to what communion they may chance to belong. But if 
they reject the Papal claims, they cannot possibly be theo- 
logians, cannot possibly understand ecclesiastical history, and 
can only expose themselves to “the ridicule of the merest tyro 
among Catholic seminarists.” But we have said that Father 
Richardson has abandoned, at Mr. Luke Rivington’s bidding, 
some of the beliefs which he had learnt “on a hard bench ” 
in the Roman communion. On pp. 62-63, he admits the fall 
of Liberius, and apologises for it. “ Whatever the nature of 
his fall,” he says, “it is certain that he was considered (and 
the Roman See generally) as the unfailing defender and 
champion of the faith.” ‘“ His weakness, whatever it was, was 
but momentary.” Immediately after, he tells us that “ having in 
some way, the exact details of which we shall never know, shown 
the white-feather,” &c. Again: “ Itis possible that, wearied out 
by exile and persecution, he accepted anything that was asked 
him, but that, no sooner was he free than, like St. Peter, he 
saw the fault he had committed, and, hastening back to 
Rome, resolved, by a lifelong struggle against heresy, 
to atone for the weakness of a moment.” Here we have 
the old Roman Catholic version of the fall of Liberius. 
The fact was admitted, but the Pope’s infallibility was 
said to be saved because he betrayed the faith through 
fear,—by “showing the white-feather,” as Father Richard- 
son puts it. But this is obviously to undermine the 
foundations of infallibility altogether. For if a Pope can 
betray the faith through cowardice, there is no reason why 
he should not betray it through ambition, or covetousness, or 
any other personal reason. If the Pope is infallible, it is an 
impertinence and a gross disloyalty for any theologian, or 
even for the Church at large, to sit in judgment upon him 
and make excuses for his fall. The Vatican Decree declares 
that “ the definitions of the Roman Pontiff,” “ when he speaks 
ex cathedra,” are “of themselves, and not from the consent of 
the Church, irreformable.” What right, then, has any member 





of the Church, or even the Church at large, to sit in judgmen 
on Liberius and make excuses for his fall? Father Richardson, 

: . ° ; 8 
excuses for Liberius strike at the root of Papal infallibijj 
Mr. Rivington, fresh from the critical habits which he learnt 
in the Church he has abandoned, sees the weakness of the 
Roman position, and boldly asserts that Liberius never fell at 
all. Our author accordingly appends a note to his suicidal 
“ white-feather” admission, in which he tells his readers that 
“ Mr. Rivington, in his new book, gives powerful reasons fe 
holding that Liberius never fell at all.” Lighteen pages 
further on, Father Richardson waxes bolder, and Speaks 
scornfully of “ the pretended falls of Liberius and Honoring» 
All “ the salutary discipline of sitting on a hard bench, y 
much under a theological professor,” vanishes at the biddin 
of a brand-new convert from Anglicanism, when that convert 
offers Father Richardson a way of escape out of an awkward 
dilemma. Yet Father Richardson’s historical Conscience jg 
not altogether easy, for he adds:—‘It is clear that th 
Vatican Decree excludes from the title of infallible decreg 
signatures from a Pope in exile like Liberius, or op, 
tained in letters like those of Honorius.” We have just 
quoted the gist of the Vatican Decree, and are content to leayg 
our readers to compare it with Father Richardson’s impossib, 
interpretation. It seems that any argument is “clear” {) 
Father Richardson which helps his theory, however litt) 
foundation it may have in reason and fact. What is gained, 
after all, to the cause of Papal infallibility by these noy. 
fangled apologies for the errors of the organ of infallibility; 
“Honorius never taught the Church anything contrary to the 
true faith,” says Mr. Rivington, in his introductory essay; 
and Father Richardson echoes him. Very well. But the 
heresy of Honorius was recorded and anathematised in the 
Roman Breviaries for centuries under the sanction of 
successive Popes. Let Fathers Richardson and Rivington 
make their choice. If they save the infallibility of Honoring 
by denying his heresy, it must be at the cost of the in 
fallibility of the Popes who denounced him as a heretic. From 
that dilemma there is no escape. Well may Cardinal Manning 
denounce the appeal to history as “a treason and a heresy,” 
for history and Papal infallibility cannot stand together, 
Some striking illustrations of that assertion lie before us 
as we write. Father Richardson and his Anglican teacher 
assure us that all antiquity, and especially the decrees and 
canons of the ancient Councils, bear conclusive witness to the 
supremacy and infallibility of the Pope. On the other hand, 
we find a diametrically opposite view advocated in an elaborate 
treatise in defence of Papal infallibility and supremacy by 
a Roman Prelate and Professor of Hebrew. Ours is the 
revised edition, printed at Rome in 1875, “ex Typographa 
Vaticana.” The book, moreover, is dedicated to the late Pope, 
“ Pontifici Maximo Doctori et Judici imerranti a Christo 
Jesu in Ecclesia constituto cum potestate in  cunctos 
Episcopos.” This candid Prelate and Professor, Vincenzi by 
name, frankly admits that the Papacy and the records of the 
ancient Councils cannot stand together. But with Vincenzi 
the supremacy and infallibility of the Roman Pontiff is the 
primary article of faith with which Christianity stands or falls. 
The Papacy must, therefore, be upheld at all costs. From 
this it necessarily follows that the records of the ancient 
Councils (he reckons four hundred canons “in which the 
prerogatives of the Roman See are never once set forth, or if 
by chance referred to, are only mentioned to be disowned”) 
must be repudiated as forgeries :—‘ Tum necessario reprobandi 
sunt prefati Canones adversus sacrum Petri et successorum 
principatum erecti.” And he sums up the whole case in the 
following language :—‘ Whatever we are to think of the 
origin and authority of these countless Canons, nobody will 
ever persuade me that the Apostles and the Fathers of Nicza, 
Constantinople, Africa, Chalcedon, and, indeed, all the ortho- 
dox Fathers, ever sanctioned such Canons, in which both the 
primacy of Peter and his successors is discredited and 
destroyed; and together with it, the jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiffs over the whole Episcopate of the Catholi¢ 
Church.” 

Again, in his chapter on “The Unity of the Church,” the 
author, in that magisterial tone which he adopts throughout, 
rebukes Mr. Gore for confusing the three component parts of 
the Church,—namely, the Church Militant, the Church in 
Purgatory, and the Church Triumphant. The jurisdiction of 


the Pope, Father Richardson tells us, is confined to the Church 
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« Ag the Catechism teaches the smallest child, the | seems, when it was needed. It has been’ proclaimed when 


oro of the Church,” in her totality, “is Jesus Christ our | there is no need for it. The fact of (cumenical Councils is 
sok” But it is not safe to rely on Catechisms. There was | irreconcilable with Papal infallibility. 
Keenan’s Catechism, to wit, which went through many editions | We have found fault with some blemishes of tone which 


with the imprimatur of Roman Catholic Bishops, and which | somewhat disfigure Father Richardson’s argument; but jus- 
tanght, down to the Vatican Council, that the Pope’sinfallibility | tice requires that we should acknowledge the courtesy and 
was not a doctrine of the Catholic Church, but only “a Pro- | good temper which generally pervade his book. 
testant invention.” There lies before us a volume of “ Dis- = ———— 
courses,” delivered on various occasions by Pio Nono, and pub- , 
lished in the year 1872, “a tutti i fideli di Roma e dell’ orbe ;”— DR. HUEFFER’S MUSICAL ESSAYS.* 
ex cathedré utterances, therefore, if ever there have been such. | Ir is much to be regretted that, by the premature removal of 
On p. 133 of Vol. I. there is a discourse delivered toa Belgian Dr. Hueffer, these essays have been put forth without the 
deputation who presented the Pope with a tiara. In accepting | final revision of which they stand so sorely in need. The very 
it, the Pope calls it “a sy mbol of my triple royal dignity, in | title is a misnomer, conveying as it does the impression that 
Heaven, on the earth, and in Purgatory ” (“un Triregno, simbolo | some attempt would be made to trace the growth of English 
della mia tripla dignita reale, nel Celo, sopra la terra e nel | music. This, however, is done in the most perfunctory way. 
Purgatorio”). And he adds: “And my kingdom will never | In his preface the author remarks,—“ As a matter of courtesy, 
rish;” and gives his reasons. After all, “the salutary | I have given the pas to the great foreign masters who have 
discipline of sitting on a hard bench, very much wnder a | visited our shores during the period under notice.” As a 
theological professor,” does not appear to have made Father | matter of fact, they occupy almost the entire ground 
Richardson particularly well instructed in the doctrines of his | traversed in the volume before us. When he adds that it 
own Church. And considering the second and third hand | jis his intention to discuss “how they have permanently 
kind of learning which his book displays, more modesty of influenced the current of English Music,” he further 
language would not have been out of place. His patronising ‘leads his readers to suppose that his selection of foreign 
tone towards Mr. Gore (“ poor, worthy Mr. Gore,” he calls him | visitors will include those who have left some appre- 
in one place) is not altogether becoming, considering the | ciable trace on the development of English music. Instead 
respective positions of the two men in the learned world. | of which, he gives us distinctly to understand that 
Tested by the Vatican Decree, Father Richardson’s pronounce- | Wagner’s influence is in posse rather than in esse; that 
ment on the position of the Pope, which we have just quoted, | the gospel according to Liszt has as yet fallen on deaf ears; 
isa distinct heresy. | and that Berlioz’s work has left no deep or abiding trace on 
| the minds or workmanship of English musicians. Of Men- 
delssohn’s influence little or nothing is said; on the indelible 
| impress which has been left on the minds of our best native 
musicians by the genius of Brahms—who has never visited 
England at all—Dr. Hueffer is silent. Wagner and Liszt and 
Berlioz attracted him not merely by their music, but by their 
writings and theorising. Their importance and significance 
as factors in the development of English music, were estimated 
by him, to start with, from a purely automorphic standpoint. 
It is as though he had said,—‘ Because this trinity of modern 
composers are my favourites, they ought to be the favourites 
of the English public.” But on investigating the matter with 
“such care and minuteness of research” as had not, to his know- 
ledge, “ been previously bestowed upon so interesting a subject,” 
Dr. Hueffer was driven to conclude, as we have seen above, that 
these great men had left little or no trace on the minds or work- 
manship of English musicians,—qwod non erat demonstrandum. 
This negative and unsatisfactory result proceeds chiefly from 
Ward thought Cardinal Newman's view barely orthodox. the mistake of confining his survey to the musicians who have 
The truth is, the Roman view of authoritative teaching visited our shores. No doubt the prestige of the production 
is a comparatively modern view, and has never been | of a work is often enhanced by the presence of its creator, 
realised in the history of the Christian Church. If any- more particularly if there is anything magnetic about his per- 
thing is certain in God’s relations with mankind, it is sonality. But, after all, a compos physical presence is a 
that he does not intend them to have infallible guidance | VeTY Mn0r matter. i We — all of us understand and appre- 
in the Papal sense. Light enough for guidance he does ciate Berlioz 8 burning desire to see Weber ; but he would not 
give them; but not light enough to overwhelm all doubt | have admired his music any the more for the sight of its 
and dispense with moral and intellectual effort. The craving | ‘Teator. On the contrary, personal contact with genius often 
for infallible guidance is a natural but also an unwholesome | brings with it sad disillusionment. Dr. Hueffer attributes the 
caving. The Jews of our Lord’s time were constantly | neglect with which Wagner was received in this comniny when 
asking for a sign, an infallible proof of his Messiahship. | he first visited it in 1839, to the fact that he was a “ poor, un- 
“How long dost thou keep us in doubt? If thou be the | known, and struggling man. He might have added, a repellent 
Christ, tell us plainly.” But he steadily refused. For “He | °P¢: Mendelssohn 8 rapid success was largely due to his 
knew what was in man,” and was wel) aware that it was not | 2¢cessibility and genial manners. On the occasion of his last 
on such a foundation that a stable faith could grow. He visit to this country, Liszt was greeted with an extrava- 
taught the same great truth when he represented Abraham as | $@2¢e of enthusiasm which often bordered on the grotesque. 
refusing the request of Dives to send his five brethren on | Dr. Hueffer describes this as proceeding — great part 
earth an infallible message from the spiritual realm. Does | from “genuine admiration of his music. With this 
Father Richardson feel certain that, in proportion to the re- | estimate we cannot for one moment concur. — In four out 
spective nominal adherents of the two Churches, there are | 0 five persons it was a mere blind, gushing excitement. The 
not more Anglicans who hold the Catholic faith, as defined in | people who feel genuine entbusiasm are a very small number. 
the Nicene Creed, than there are Roman Catholics? That, | But, in any case, the personality of the creative artist is often 
after all,is a more decisive test than mere superficial uniformity. a deceptive and misleading thing. Where they combine the 
From an uneasy feeling that the testimony of history will not | interpretative with the creative faculty, as Liszt did, or as 
support the Papal claims, Father Richardson hints that those | Rubinstein does, they are enabled to exert an influence that 
claims are a legitimate development from a doctrine which was | for the nioment is magical and overwhelming. This is what 
always held. But if the Pope had inherently the power to | misleads even so intelligent a critic as Dr. Hueffer into the 
decide questions of faith and morals, why were the Bishops of | belief that this momentary magic is an abiding influence. 
the Church summoned to debate and decide the issue, leaving _ Liszt appealed to the imagination and emotions of his 
their dioceses shepherdless for months? The Vatican Decree * Half-a-Century of Music in England, 1837-1887: Essays Towards a History. 
18 eighteen centuries too late. Infallibility lay dormant, it | By Francis Hueffer, London: Chapman and Hall. 





| 
| 
| 


On the whole, then, whatever may be thought as to the 
position of the Anglican Church, we cannot see that the 
Church of Rome, viewing it through all its history, offers a 
better security for unity and stability of doctrine. What 
is the use of an infallibility which has always got to be 
explained away when it comes in conflict with awkward 
facts, and as to the limits of which scarcely any two 
Roman Catholics agree? We have one view of it in 
Dr. Newman’s letter to the Duke of Norfolk; another in 
Dr. Ward’s writings; and a third in Father Richardson’s. 
Father Richardson makes merry over the difficulty of the 
mass of Christians discovering for themselves the Catholic 
faith. Is itan easier task to discover when the Pope really 
speaks infallibly, considering how little unanimity there is 
on that point in the Roman communion? It is the same 
as regards the cultus of the Virgin. Cardinal Newman 
characterised as “a bad dream” the large mass of popular 
and quasi-authoritative teaching on that subject; while Dr. 
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auditors as perhaps hardly any other artist of the century, 
George Eliot waxed positively effusive over him in her letters. 
His romantic history, his amiably Mephistophelian appearance, 
his great social gifts, all conspired to enlist the interest of 
that sex which tnormously preponderates in the concert-hall 
and the music-room. But, to be just, Liszt was not merely a 
lady-killer ; he was really chivalrous and manly, unlike so many 
of his confréres whose pugilistic feats are solely performed 
upon the keyboard. “I shall never forget his appearance,” wrote 
a distinguished musician of one of his last performances in 
public in this country; “it was truly noble. His massive head 
was like that of a splendid sphinx. There was no gesture or 
motion, even when he was playing most rapidly and ener- 
getically. It was calmness and dignity itself.” He was, in 
fine, a most remarkable man and an incomparable pianist. 
As to his merits as a composer, his works undoubtedly con- 
tain some green and refreshing oases of melody amid arid 
Saharas of intolerable cacophony, which are all the more 
welcome for their exceeding rarity. But, on the whole, we 
are far more inclined to side with the off-hand estimate of 
Fanny Kemble which annoyed Dr. Hueffer so much,—‘ Liszt 
never composed any very good music,”—than with his own 
extravagantly high opinion of Liszt’s claims to immortality 
as a creative genius. 

Apart from the error of restricting the scope of his inquiry 
t» those musicians who have come into actual contact with the 
English public, Dr. Hueffer has committed the great mis- 
take of imagining that the broad results of any artistic 
contact or communion are to be discovered immediately. 
The master-minds by whom English musical art has been 
chiefly and most healthily influenced during the last fifty, aye, 
five-and-twenty years, have not been those of Liszt and Berlioz, 
but rather those of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms. As for Wagner, he may be regarded 
as having created and exhausted a new form of art, and for 
this very reason—as standing outside the normal evolution 
of music—his influence is not so stimulating as that of less 
colossal minds. As Dr. Hueffer truly says, Wagner can neither 
be ignored nor imitated. But his vaticinations as to the 
possible dawn of an era of the music of the future in England 
seem to us wide of the mark. Music is always music of the 
future. Haydn was, in all probability, as unintelligible to 
many sincere lovers of music in his day, as Brahms is to too 
many of his contemporaries, including Dr. Hueffer. Rossini 
was charged with innovations in orchestration, just as Wagner 
was forty years later. 

The opening chapter, which dwells on “ General Music during 
the Queen’s Reign in England,” is, on the whole, a readable 
aésumé, though impaired by the author’s strong preference for 
disquisition over fact, and marred by a good many inaceu- 
racies. Dr. Hueffer is, we think, quite mistaken in con- 
struing the frank confession of inability to appreciate music 
which many otherwise cultivated English people make, as a 
studied insult to the art. He praises the Queen for her 
unprejudiced encouragement of all schools of music, and then 
complains of the lavish shower of knighthoods bestowed on 
English musicians. The appropriateness of the epithet we 
fail to discover. On p. 21, Dr. Hueffer remarks that “Ars 
vera est res severa is evidently the principle of both teachers 
and taught” at the Royal College of Music. He is presumably 
quoting from memory the legend painted up in the Gewandhaus 
at Leipzig, Res severa est verum gaudium, in its turn a more 
diffuse version of the Greek maxim, yarrra ta xard. Dr. 
Hueffer’s mention of living English composers is noticeable 
for a good deal of disputable criticism. He deliberately 
states that he is prepared to class Mr. Cowen’s symphonies 
amongst the best specimens of that class of composition that 
could be produced by any living master at home or abroad. 
Without implying any disparagement to Mr. Cowen’s facile 
and often graceful pen, we must be allowed to state that 
such a remark could only have proceeded from one who 
had so little sympathy with symphonic music as the last 
few pages of the book prove Dr. Hueffer to have felt. 
Within a brief compass, he has there managed to compress 
an astonishing amount of inaccurate or inapt disquisition 
on what he is pleased to call an “accidental” form. First of 
all he remarks that “ Beethoven felt the necessity of the 
poetic idea when he wrote the last movement of the Ninth 
Symphony, the design of which cannot be explained from any 
canons of the established classical form.” The italics are ours. 


As a matter of fact, the finale is a set of variations strict 
according to rule; and against the assertion that Beetho ly 
only felt the necessity of the poetic idea occasionally, ion 
set the fact that he expressly told Mr. Neate that he a 
worked to a picture or definite idea. The above quotation 
followed by a page of sheer fiction as to the plan of a ee 
Symphony, according to a programme which was found iy 
Beethoven’s desk after his death. As a matter of fact, Nothin 
of the sort wasfound. Dr. Hueffer has confused one of the pre 
liminary sketches for the Ninth Symphony, before Beethorey 
hit on Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” dating back to 1818, With, 
programme for a Tenth Symphony, drawn up just before his 
death. Dr. Hueffer proceeds “without hesitation” to class 
the symphony among “accidental” things. This Strikes yy 
as an extraordinarily infelicitous remark. How can ayy, 
thing be “accidental” which has had such a long cours: 
of development? When one thinks of the simple, Naive 
straightforward productions of Haydn, and compares then 
with those of Beethoven, Schumann, and Brahms, one 
wonders how Dr. Hueffer could ever have written such , 
word. “It is in no sense final,” he proceeds; “ it is not eva, 
in my opinion, perfect of its kind. It lacks balance. hig, 
of these [? three] movements in quick time opposed toa sing) 
one in which the most musical, most melancholy element can 
find appropriate expression!” To this we would answer thy 
the melancholy can‘and does find expression in the quick 
movements as well. Dr. Hueffer seems to argue as if rapidity 
of utterance precluded all possibility of pathos. The guici 
movement of the Ninth Symphony is one of the mog 
mysterious things that was ever written. Is there no meg. 
choly in the first movement of the “ Eroica,” or in the scherz 
and trio of No. 7? “It is byno means astonishing,” continne; 
Dr. Hueffer, “that in almost every symphony in existence th: 
weakest movement is the last.” This may be true of Schumany, 
but it will not hold good in the case of certainly six outof 
Beethoven’s nine symphonies. It is absolutely incorrect of 
Schubert and Mendelssohn. 


The chapter on “ Wagner in England ” is interesting, but its 
value is lessened by the attempt which so many admirers of that 
composer persist in making,—the attempt to exact for the man 
the admiration which is readily accorded to the musician. D:, 
Hueffer dwells on Wagner’s domestic devotion, explains away 
the incident of the kid-gloves which he put on when conducting 
the works of Mendelssohn; treats of his aversion to the Jews 
as purely theoretic; extols his gratitude to the Queen ani 
Prince Albert, and his disinterested love of Art generally, 
with which view it is difficult to reconcile his own statement 
of the aims he had before him in writing Rienzi. Wagner 
was, according to Dr. Hueffer, “a prince and ruler of men.” 
He was also, as is shown in the Wagner-Liszt correspondence, 
a prince of begging-letter writers. Dr. Hueffer alludes to this 
collection as a “ unique memorial ;” but he is apparently quite 
unable to see what a very sorry figure Wagner cuts in it by 
the side of Liszt. In reference to the latter, Dr. Hueffer makes 
'a curious remark :—“ A slight ingredient of insincerity 
| belongs almost of necessity to genius when it is brought into 
| contact with the public.” It may have been true of Liszt, but 
| we totally fail to see where the necessity comes in. On p. 137 
| we learn that Liszt played when he was asked to. Hitherto. 
| we always believed that it was precisely then that he refused 
to play. Dr. Hueffer is wrong, by-the-way, in saying that 
| Liszt improvised on Schubert’s “ Divertissement 4 l’Hongroise 
| at the reception given by Mr. Walter Bache on April 8th, 1886. 
| It was no improvisation. He played the finale of the piece i 
| question, and then his own Hungarian Rhapsody in A minor. 
The chapter on “ Berlioz in England” is perhaps the best in 
the book. There is more of fact and less of disquisition in it. 
With many of Dr. Hueffer’s estimates we find it difficult to 
| concur, as, for example, the extravagantly eulogistic terms 1 
which he speaks of the sc?ne d’amour in Berlioz’s Romeo aud 
Juliet. His strictures on Berlioz, again, for placing Tom 
Moore among the great pathetic poets of the world, seem to us 
very wide of the mark. Berlioz was attracted by the sentiment 
and melody of Moore. The fact that he never said a word of 
Shelley or Keats, Coleridge or Wordsworth—whom, by-the- 
way, Dr. Hueffer cruelly misquotes on p. 197—is scarcely to 
be wondered at ina Frenchman. Elsewhere, Dr. Hueffer calls 
| Chopin the Keats of music. Surely the force of ineptitude 
could go no further than this exquisitely infelicitous parallel 
| If we have dwelt at length on the shortcomings of this volume, 
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been from no ignoble desire to pick holes in the work 

e who is no longer alive to defend himself. It is im- 
a en to adopt the De mortuis nil nisi bonum principle in 
+ area when a posthumous work is unfair to the living. 
seeing as we do that the principles advocated in these 
essays are generally unsound, and the estimates contained 
therein are coloured by partisanship, we have felt it our duty 


to combat the one and traverse the other. 


it has 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 

We have already, in a notice of the earlier volumes of this 
magnificent edition of Franklin’s works, congratulated the 
editor and publishers on the way in which they were raising a 
monument to one of America’s greatest worthies. We are 
heartily glad now, on its conclusion, to repeat our congratu- 
tions, for finis coronavit opus. The indexes are worthy of the 
carefully edited text, and the text is worthy of the splendid 
and paper in which it is here arrayed. A difficult 
n is raised, no doubt, by the fact that, roughly 
speaking, half of that text is of the stuff which the 
world would willingly let die. But the same, or nearly 
the same, may be said of the voluminous writings of 
men whose intellectual calibre and literary skill were con- 
siderably higher than Dr. Franklin’s. We are unable to solve 
this question even approximately, and although we can praise 
Mr. Ainger with a light heart for the wise omissions which he 
made in his edition of Lamb’s works, we feel that Mr. Bigelow 
and his publishers are far better judges than we can be of the 
propriety of printing much that the lapse of time has practi- 
cally rendered obsolete in the works of Benjamin Franklin. 

It is to the man rather than to the author that this splendid 
monument has been raised, and if Americans are content to 
readand purchase it, it is not for Englishmen to impugn their 
tasteand wisdom. As an author, Franklin stands in the second 
class, though it would be difficult, perhaps, to name any “ Auto- 
biography ” that ranks higher than his. But the majority of 
his writings, like those of his English parallel, Cobbett,-were 
essentially ephemeral. His style was admirable from its sim- 
plicity, but it lacked the raciness of Cobbett’s style, and the 
plainness of “ Poor Richard’s” diction will not bear comparison 
with the Authorised Version of Solomon’s Proverbs. His 
occasional coarseness may be charitably regarded as a venial 
sin, and the critic who would chastise him for it with whips 
must assuredly chastise many a greater writer with scorpions. 
And to the charge of irreligion, Franklin may clearly plead 
“Not guilty.” Orthodox he was not; but his success in life and 
his unstained character make his religion of interest to thought- 
fulmen. We have no space here, if we had the inclination or 
ability, to discuss this point; but few Christians, we take it, 
after reading the following passage, will be eager to stigmatise 


print 
questio 


, the man who wrote it as irreligious, duly considering that he 


was aman whose life, humanly speaking, was “in the right.” 
Franklin is answering a question put to him in the best taste 
and with great earnestness by the President of Yale College 
in 1790 :— 

“You desire to know something of my religion. It is the first 
time I have been questioned upon it. But I cannot take your 
curiosity amiss, and shall endeavour in a few words to gratify it. 
Here is my creed. I believe in one God, the creator of the 
universe. That he governs it by his providence. That he ought 
to be worshipped. That the most acceptable service we render to 
him is doing good to his other children. That the soul of man is 
immortal, and will be treated with justice in another world 
respecting its conduct in this. As to Jesus of Nazareth, my 
opinion of whom you particularly desire, I think his system of 
morals and his religion as he left them to us, the best the world 
ever saw or is like to see; but I apprehend it has received various 
corrupting changes, and I have some doubts as to his divinity; 
though it is a question I do not dogmatise upon, having never 
studied it. I see no harm, however, in its being believed, if that 
belief has the good consequences, as probably it has, of making 
his doctrines more respected and more observed.” 


Franklin may be pardoned readily enough for thinking in 
1789 that French, having superseded Latin for so many pur- 
poses in Europe, was likely to become a universal language, 
to which “our English” might only “bid fair to obtain the 
second place.” But his views of the Latin that had been 
superseded are far less wise than those which Frederick had 
80 strenuously forced on his people some few years previously. 
That acute Prince, though his own Latin was hardly a whit 


* The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. Compiled and edited by John 
Pigelow. 10 vols. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, the Knickerbocker Press, 


better than Dame Quickly’s, clung, so to paraphrase his ener- 
getic French phrase, to Latin like a bulldog with his teeth. 
And Franklin’s inability to grasp the importance of Latin as 
a key to the literatures of France and Spain and Italy is 
stranger, perhaps, than his inability to feel that without 
Latin no man can easily master the resources of “our 
English.” And it is instructive to reflect that Shakespeare, 
with his “small Latin,” was much more master of those 
resources than Milton was. Franklin was right—time has 
proved he was—in thinking that Greek must be relegated, in 
the press of advancing knowledge, to a place amongst the 
luxuries of life; but to substitute the study of modern tongues 
for Latinis putting the cart before the horse for “us English,” 
and we rejoice to think that, for the present at least, there is 
no prospect of Frederick the Great’s wise view on this point 
being neglected in England. 

Washington stands out with Franklin as one of the two great 
heroes of the birth-throes of the United States. The former 
was not a soldier of the first order, and it is permissible for 
Englishmen to believe that, had Clive lived, he would 
effectually, not to say easily, have prevented Washington 
from becoming the saviour of his country. But the Inde- 
pendence of America—it is easy to see now—was sooner or 
later inevitable, and Englishmen as well as Americans have 
reason to be grateful that it was won so well and so early. 
But putting Washington’s military genius out of the question, 
and remembering even that strange ungeniality of his which 
made his own officers shirk his society, there is abundant 
evidence that “the Cincinnatus of the West,” as Byron 
affectedly called him, was a born ruler of men. And 
reading between the lines, when one remembers that it was 
written by so ardent a Republican as Franklin, the following 
extract from his will is curiously corroborative of that 
evidence :—“ My fine crab walking-stick, with a gold head 
curiously wrought in the form of the cap of liberty, I give to 
my friend and the friend of mankind, General Washington. 
If it were a sceptre, he has merited it, and would become it.” 
About three months after this will was dated, “the friend of 
mankind ” wrote as follows to Franklin :— 

“Tf to be venerated for benevolence, if to be admired for 
talents, if to be esteemed for patriotism, if to be beloved for 
philanthropy, can gratify the human mind, you must have the 
pleasing consolation to know that you have not lived in vain. 
And I flatter myself that it will not be reckoned among the least 
grateful occurrences of your life to be assured that, so long as I 
retain my memory, you will be recollected with respect, veneration, 
and affection by your sincere friend, Gzoragk WasHiN@ToN.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Ir might have been expected that the very doubtful success of 
the Contemporary’s excursion into the regions of sensationalism 
during the spring would have acted as a warning to the editor, 
and that the vamped-up and fictitious nature of the revela- 
tions contained in the article on the relations of Bismarck 
and the Emperor Frederick and his consort, would have put 
a stop to the discovery in the future of similar mare’s-nests. 
Such, however, has not been the result, and this month’s 
issue contains a paper on the Papacy—described on the title- 
page as “A Revelation and a Prophecy ”—which for pompous 
fatuity is absolutely unsurpassable. Though the reader will 
soon weary of the windy rhetoric in which the Pope is now 
patted on the back, and now reproved with a good-humoured 
condescension which, while it notices, makes allowances for his 
weaknesses, it is impossible not to be amused by the assump- 
tion that the writer knows exactly what passes at the Vatican. 
The pith of the article, as we have noticed elsewhere, is 
contained in the statement that Leo XIII. did not wait for 
Monsignor Persico’s Report before he published the Rescript, 
and that the Irish Commissioner was horrified by its ap- 
pearance. Monsignor Persico, we are told, had by no means 
advised the condemnations it contained, but had, instead, 
counselled the Pope to be led by the Irish Bishops, and to do 
nothing that could look like helping the English Government. 
The display of more than official gravity with which these facts 
are supported is delicious :— 

“These statements are not made without a full sense of the 


grave responsibility attaching to their publication. They are 
capable of conclusive demonstration. The Pope has only to ask 


Cardinal Rampolla to bring him Monsignor Persico’s Relazione, 
to note the date on which that report was read by the Pope, to 
compare that date with the date of the Rescript, and then to compare 





the recommendations of Monsignor Persico with the statements 
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made above. It is impossible, of course, for any one else to verify 
the accuracy of what will no doubt be regarded in Ireland as an 
astounding and almost incredible revelation, but the appeal may 
be made withcut hesitation to Rome. The Pope, the Cardinal 
State Secretary, and the Archbishop of Damietta know the facts, 
and they know tat they are substantially as herein stated. This 
being so, is it not about time that a more charitable judgment of 
Monsignor Persico began to prevail in Ireland ? ” 

Probably most people will find this quotation sufficient. For 
the benefit, however, of those who would like, by means of 
internal criticism, to make a guess at the author of the article, 
and to find out who it is who so naively professes to possess 
an Olympian omniscience, we may notice the following facts. 
At the beginning of the article there is a comparison of the 
Pope, Bismarck, and the Czar, in which occurs the following 
passage :— 

“Prince Bismarck is intensely human. He stands before us as 

the very incarnation of masterful man. He lives before us, com- 
plete in all human relations, with his wife, his sister, his sons, his 
dogs, his pipe, and his beer; he touches the common life of his 
day at every point. It is the same with the Tzar: although in 
his case he is more withdrawn from the public gaze, he shares not 
less fully the ordinary life of the ordinary man. As father, as 
husband, as master, as friend, he is a man among men; nor does 
the burden of empire separate him from the simple family joys 
and natural every-day cares of the human home. But the Pope 
stands apart.” 
In view of this charming piece of fine writing, it is hardly 
necessary to recall the name of the writer, who finds it as 
difficult to keep the Emperor of Russia out of his pages 
as did Mr. Dick Charles I., and who would perish rather 
than not spell with a “T” the august monosyllable he 
so frequently invokes. Then, again, we are told that it is 
“all Lombard Street to a China orange” in favour of the Pope 
adopting ‘‘a world-wide” instead of an Italian ideal. Whocan 
fail to recognise the genuine thunder here? More convincing, 
however, than even the Tzar or the “ China orange” are the 
skilfully managed references to the efforts made to secure 
the services of the Pope “as Unionist emergency-man in 
Treland,” or the delicate and yet forcible phrase,—“ They 
nobbled the Vicar of Christ by exciting the expectations of 
the Italian Prince.” Readers of the Pull Mall Gazette can 
hardly have forgotten the magnificent head-lines,—< The 
Pope Nobbled,” “ The Holy Father as Balfour’s Emergency- 
Man,” and the rest, which delighted their eyes some six moriths 
ago. To find our old evening fare re-dished with such an air 
of mystery, and garnished by apparent peeps into the inmost 
Pontifical closet, is quite a pleasant surprise. The rest of 
the Contemporary is fairly good. Mr. Harrison’s sermon on 
“The Centenary of the Bastille” is vigorous and picturesque, 
though it is a little late in the day to talk as if any one con- 
tended that it was not a good thing to get rid of the ancien 
régime. No apology is needed for its destruction. What 
people do want to know, however, is why the French could not 
contrive to effect their revolution as we affected ours, or the 
Americans theirs,—without stupid, reckless slaughter. This, 
unfortunately, no centenarist has yet managed to tell us. 
Mr. Mackarness’s article on South Africa is a vigorous one. 
In it he draws an indictment against the interference of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, which ought to be answered by 
that meddlesome, if well-meaning body. 











The Nineteenth Century is, as a whole, dry. Mr. Harrison, 
most indefatigable of essayists, discourses pleasantly on “A 
Breakfast-Party in Paris,’ where he heard a great many 
conflicting views on the political situation, all pointing to the 
desire for a political change of some sort or other; while the 
Rev. Father Barry writes an inconclusive paper, entitled 
“Wanted—a Gospel for the Century.” With the sort of 
socialism which Father Barry advocates we have little 
patience. The world is bad enough, no doubt; but to 
argue as if Paris, London, and Vienna were worse now than 
they were two, three, or six centuries ago, is simply nonsense. 
People talk as if cruelty, sensuality, and intemperance were 
discoveries of the end of the nineteenth century, and forget 
that but for occasional outbursts of hysterical religion, the 
mass of the population in the Middle Ages was less rather 
than more materially minded than our own. The line Father 
Barry takes is illustrated in the following passage :— 

“Ts there a greater sin than to murder men by slow starvation ? 
The rich non-producer—be he Jew, Catholic, or infidel—dyes his 
hands in that sin every day he lives. He is part and parcel of a 
system which calls itself the social order. What if we told him 


seriously, told ourselves first of all, that there is no genuine social 
order save the kingdom of Christ, into which the idle rich cannot 


enter? It has been argued that Dives, who does nothin 
lounge at the clubs and spend thousands on his enjoyment, j, 
without his uses ; that he points to the rewards of toiling ambiti 

I ask in reply, What place is there for Dives in the kingdom 
Christ? Do we find in him, or the system to which he belo at 
aught of that threefold reverence which, to Goethe’s ming may’ 
the sum of possible religions ? His attitude towards things aboy 
is Agnosticism ; towards things around him scepticism; to , 
things beneath him cynicism. Cynically he buys (with Money not 
earned by him) the labour of the working-man’s son, the Purity of 
the working-man’s daughter. ‘ Yes,’ he may answer me, ‘itis a 
bargain ; both are willing to sell.” When he has wrought his yi] 
upon them, he flings the son to the workhouse, the daughter to the 
streets or the hospital. Let those who are not ashamed to 
themselves Christians, ponder these things. They say they beliey, 
in a living Christ. When will they open their eyes and judge the 
nineteenth century, and their place in it, as He did the first? Q, 
will they rather imitate their high rulers of two hundred year, 
ago, and neglect or persecute social science, in like manner as thas, 
did physical, putting under a ban the interpreters of God’s visibl, 
world ?” 


Surely the cant of making the rich man and the scoundy 
identical is just as mischievous as that which would ascribe 
virtue alone to the well-to-do. Would Christ have denieg 
justice to a man because he had a full purse? We shall not 
mend the age if we start with the assumption that every poor 
man is an angel, every rich one a demon.—Mr. Atherley 
Jones—a young Radical Member who sits for North-Weg 
Durham—writes a paper on “The New Liberalism,” which 
shows how exceedingly widespread is the demoralisation 
that has attacked the Gladstonian Party. Usually it is the 
Ministerialists who begin, at the end of the third or fourth 
Session of a Parliament, to show signs of disintegration. Jy 
the present instance, however—if we are to believe My, 
Atherley Jones, and he gives good reasons for his faith-it 
is the Opposition that is breaking up. In the first place, the 
writer complains that the New Liberalism, by which he means, 
apparently, the ideas represented by Mr. Labouchere’s party, 
is not given its fair share in the counsels of the party. This, 
he considers, weakens it in the country. Next, he declares 
that the Irish Question does not interest the electors. On this 
point we will quote his own words :— 


“Tt is remarkable that with all the iniquities of the present 
régime in Ireland there has not been one single incident to stir 
English feeling to its depths and produce that sentiment of indig- 
nation and sympathy which is the motive-force essential to the 
early attainment of the Home-rule policy. Mr. Michael Davitt 
some time ago complained that Mr. Gladstone had not treated the 
Trish Question as he did the Bulgarian. The answer is obvious: 
Treland is not Bulgaria. To the sane Englishman Mitchelstown 
is not Batak; the Irish constabulary are not Bashi-Bazouks, 
nor Irish magistrates Turkish pashas. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, 
attempted to ‘ Bulgarianise ’ at Nottingham in 1887: his attempt 
went perilously near to the ludicrous. The evictions at Glenbeigh 
probably moved English sentiment more largely than any other 
recent event in Ireland, but the ‘ Plan of Campaign,’ the greatest 
tactical error of the Irish movement, generally regarded by the 
prejudiced or uninformed as of dubious morality, impressed the 
English mind with the idea that the Irish tenant was, after 


of his landlord. Again, it has unfortunately so fallen out that 
the most tragic and painful incidents have always had a dash of 
the comic or the ridiculous; so the outrage at Mitchelstown was 
clouded by the grotesque extravagances of the coroner’s inquest 
and the anti-climax of Colonel Dopping. Indignation at the im- 
prisonment of Mr. O’Brien was counteracted by merriment over 
the story of his stolen breeches and the smuggled suit of Irish 
frieze. The Government have indeed been fortunate in their 
administration of coercion; they have never once dangerously 
outraged public opinion. That the Home-rule movement does 
not arouse enthusiasm among the masses is abundantly testified 
by the failure of public meeting and the equivocal results 
of by-elections. In spite of the unprecedented efforts of Home- 
rule propagandists, save when under the adventitious attrac- 
tion of a popular speaker, meetings are sparsely attended, 
and audiences are generally cold and often apathetic. Nor 
indeed does the present or prospective condition of Ireland 
predicate any large or rapid extension of English interest in 
Irish politics. There can be no doubt that the land legislation 
has created a material change for the better in the condition of 
the Irish tenant. The decrease in the number of pending evictions 
from an estimate of something like 40,000 in 1881 to an estimate 
the most extreme of 10,000 in 1888, the reduction of rental since 
1881 by approximately no less than 20 per cent. throughout the 
country, the assimilation, by means of trades-unionist organisa- 
tions, of the financial relations of landlord and tenant to those of 
employer and employed, the improved values of agricultural pro- 
duce, have transformed Irish agitation from an agrarian warfare 
in which politics played a subordinate part into a political move- 
ment which finds its most potent ally in what remains of agrarian 
discontent.” 


That these reflections are substantially true will be admitted 
by most reasonable men, we can hardly doubt. Still, we should 





fear that their author will not gain the good-will of his chiefs 
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for having made them. Mr. Atherley Jones, at the end of the 
rticle in question, gives us a statement of the views of his 
‘a1 section of the Gladstonians, which, as far as their 
object g2es, are satisfactory enough. When he says that it is 
the business of the statesman to devise “reforms by which, 
without violence to persons or shock to the principles of public 
morality, there may be compassed for our people a wider 
diffusion of physical comfort, and thus a loftier standard of 
national morality,” we and all true Liberals will agree 
oh him “ This,” he tells us, “is the new Liberal- 
ism.” This, we may reply, is also the old,—the Liberal- 
ism of Cobden and of Bright, the Liberalism of Lord 
Hartington and of Mr. Chamberlain. What we object 
to, and what we will never cease fighting against, is 
ast the ideal object, but the insane and ruinous methods 
proposed for its accomplishment. When proposals are made 
in the name of Liberalism which could have no other result 
but misery for the working classes, all true Liberals must 
withstand them, no matter what amount of vituperative 
epithets they may have to endure in consequence. Mr. 
Gladstone’s paper on “The Pheenician Affinities of Ithaca,” 
which isthe only otherarticle we have space to notice, is some- 
what technical. Though its contents are more suitable to an 
annotated Homer than toa magazine, it is not without interest. 
The intention of the article is to show that Ithaca was not fully 
Hellenised in the time of Ulysses, and that Pheenician in- 
fluences had very largely affected its people, religion, and 
“dietary.” The evidence adduced by Mr. Gladstone cannot, 
however, be reproduced here, and we can only say of it that it 
is marked by the writer’s minute and loving knowledge of the 
Homeric poems. 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. Karl Blind pulverises once again 
Mr. Gladstone’s appeals to the example of the civilised world 
in regard to Home-rule, and shows that every instance chosen 
by the leader of the Opposition tells against instead of for 
his Irish policy. The claims of Sweden and Norway, Den- 
mark and Iceland, Russia ard Finland, Austria-Hungary, the 
Swiss Confederation, and the German Empire to illustrate the 
blessedness of Home-rule, are each specifically examined, 
and shown in reality to afford ample proof of how dangerous 
to the safety of States is the dual system of government. 
As a half-way house to unity, the plan of linking together 
autonomous countries may be a necessary expedient. As a 
solution of internal provincial difficulties, or as a means of 
producing a real Union, the system utterly breaks down. 
Complete separation or incorporation is the necessary outcome 
of such political conditions. Here is Mr. Karl Blind’s account 
of Sweden and Norway, which Mr. Gladstone at Launceston 
held up as an example of “ the almost magical working of the 
system we recommend.” 

“Does Mr. Gladstone really recommend the system of Sweden- 
Norway for this country? Has Mr. Gladstone never heard of 
those Norwegians who aim at yet fuller independence than the 
system of mere personal union, with its ‘almost magical working,’ 
confers upon them? Has he not heard of the nine years’ bitter 
conflict between the Norwegian Storthing, or House of Commons, 
and King Oscar II.—a conflict which was only settled for a time 
in 1884 by the appointment of Mr. Sverdrup as Minister-President 
at Christiania? Sweden has nearly five millions, Norway not 
quite two millions of inhabitants. On the strength of his superior 
power as ruler of Sweden, Oscar II. was supposed to aim at 
domineering over the Norwegians, and setting aside their consti- 
tutional rights. This, at least, was their contention, and the 
King was often charged with aiming at personal government as 
much as Charles Stuart did. The Selmer Ministry, who supported 
the King, were put on their trial in Norway, and condemned as 
guilty of a violation of the Constitution. Even at the very moment 
when Mr. Gladstone lauded the perfect harmony between Norway 
and Sweden to the skies, a fresh conflict was raging there. Such 
was the tension that the monarch went in person to Christiania 
for the purpose of consultation. Making use of the threefold 
division of parties, he resolved upon compelling the appointment 
of a Cabinet which upheld his own views. Whilst the Radicals 
were ready to accept a compromise with the defeated Liberal 
Ministry, so as not to let the Government fall into the hands of 
the Conservatives, the King is said to have roundly declared that 
aman like Rector Steen, a firm Liberal, was for him ‘ quite im- 
possible.’ Finally, the King brought about the nomination of a 
moderate Conservative Ministry, with Mr. Stang at its head. 
Great has been the rage of the advanced Liberals at this right 
royally enforced solution. Bjérnstierne Bjérnson, the eminent 
poet and popular leader, writes :—‘ If a man like Steen, who has 
not his equal in Norway as regards intelligence, capability for 
work, and progressive sentiment, is “‘quite impossible” for all 
times to come, simply because the King dislikes him, then the 
King himself becomes impossible for us; for his words imply a 
breach of our treaty with the Royal power.’ Even as Sverdrup had 
been the man of the situation five years ago, so—Mr. Bjérnson 











continues—all political life in Norway will henceforth be bound up 
with the name of Steen. At a mass meeting of several thousands 
on July 14th, when the centenary of the taking of the Bastille 
was celebrated, Mr. Bjérnson, as chief speaker, attacked the King 
in no measured terms, amidst thundering applause. ‘That 
Swedish-born King,’ he exclaimed, ‘ asserts that we have no right 
to influence the composition of his Cabinet. If that is his 
opinion, then the danger of having a Swede for our monarch and 
army-leader is great indeed. Our demand will henceforth be: 
“Either the fullest self-government, the fullest equality with 
Sweden, or the Compact will be dissolved!’’? We hold our beauti- 
ful land to be much too good to become Swedish. You men, into 
whose faces I am looking, have certainly not the appearance of 
Swedes! I propose to you: “Norway for the Norwegians!” 
(Nine times, “ hurrah!”)’ ‘These last occurrences,’ says a report, 
‘have not only diminished the number of the friends of the Com- 
pact with Sweden, but have once more made the fierce flame of a 
national hatred flare up, which among races so nearly akin has 
the appearance of madness.’ In presence of such events, Mr. 
Gladstone must excuse us for considering him not a very safe 
guide in Swedish and Norwegian affairs. For either he knows 
these facts, and then his reference to the ‘magical working’ of 
the union of hearts in the North is a strange one indeed; or he 
does not know them, and in that case he speaks without book on 
a very grave subject.” 

Another interesting article in the Fortnightly is that giving 
an account of the great entrenched forts which now encircle 
Paris. The perimeter of the new line of forts will, when 
completed, be about ninety English miles. 

The National this month is not very readable. The serious 
articles are of no special interest, while the lighter papers, 
except perhaps “London in the Seventeenth Century,” are 
more than ordinarily flimsy. 

The New Review keeps up its attempt to realise the 
ideal of the evening newspaper editor in a monthly form. 
M. Flourens—we suppose, the late Minister of French 
Foreign Affairs—writes of the relations between France 
and Russia since 1871, but not in a manner which will bear 
compression. The “Two Views of the German Emperor” 
are in exact opposition. Mr. Bigelow, an American, makes 
him out a strong, kind-hearted, serious young man. The 
other (not signed) represents the Kaiser as vain, rash, and 
pompous, and, while he believes himself supreme, in reality a 
tool of the Bismarcks. Which view is true we cannot say, 
but there is no question which is the best article. Mr. 
Bigelow’s paper is straightforward and sincere in tone, while 
the other shows a tiresome striving after epigrams and 
rhetorical invective.-——In “The New Treasure Hunt,” Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins describes how the hero of the voyage of the 
‘Falcon’ is about to set sail in a bond-fide hunt after pirate 
gold. 

Of the minor Reviews, Maemillan’s is, as usual, the best,— 
the editor apparently having secured a monopoly of the old 
type of thoughtful, well-written, literary essays. Lovers of 
Mr. Pater’s severe classicalism will delight in his “ Hippolytus 
Unveiled,” which, besides showing a wonderful sympathy with 
the Hellenic religious ideals, is inspired by a feeling that has 
possessed hundreds of students before. What would we 
not give to know something of the early Attic deme-life, and 
“its picturesque intensely localised variety in the hollow or on 
the spur of mountain or seashore”? Not less charming than 
Mr. Pater’s article, though in a different way, is an anonymous 
paper on Orlando Bridgman Hyman, a “coach” who lived 
in London, and read with his pupils in a lodging in a street off 
the Edgware Road, where three cats sat each on her dictionary 
as the tutelary deities of the old scholar. Hyman seems to 
have afforded an example of scholarship in the widest and best 
sense—of a scholarship such as hardly exists now—and his 
memory has been preserved with singular skill and freshness 
by the writer in Macmillan.— In Murray’s Magazine, the 
first paper deals with the Carnot family, but except that it 
points out the high moral qualities which have always dis- 
tinguished the race, is not very noticeable. A readable 
paper is Mr. Victor Morier’s account of his journey from the 
Kara Sea to the Obi, of which the first part is published this 
month. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 











Shakespeare’s Funeral, and other Papers. By Sir Edward Hamley. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—These papers are, we believe, reprints 
from Blackwood ; but the volume contains no indication that they 
are not now published for the first time. Sir Edward Hamley is an 
able writer, and some of the articles brought together in this well- 
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printed volume are worthy of his pen. ‘ Shakespeare’s Funeral,”.a 
dramatic sketch in which some familiar characters appear, is very 
clever and entertaining. There is originality in the conception 
and in the execution ; but apart from this paper, there is not, we 
think, sufficient purpose in the remaining letterpress to justify 
separate publication. There is a clever skit on Mr. Ruskin, 
entitled “Mr. Dusky’s Opinions on Art;” there is a review of 
“Les Misérables,” in which the French method of explaining 
away the Battle of Waterloo is dealt with in a masterly manner. 
Indeed, this paper, as we might anticipate, is altogether excellent. 
But neither this article, nor the reviews of “The Life and Letters 
of George Eliot,” of ‘Hayward’s Correspondence,” and of 
the unfortunate biography of Lord Lytton that seems never 
destined to be completed, although good and seasonable articles 
when published in a monthly magazine, have any claim to a more 
lasting life. Sir Edward Hamley shows his versatility by a 
criticism of Fechter’s Othello, and by a rather elaborate paper on 
“ False Coin in Poetry,” in which he strives, not always success- 
fully, to deprive several highly popular poems or stanzas of the 
honour usually awarded to them. There is nothing easier for a 
clever critic than to discover flaws in a poet’s verse, since there is 
no great poet who has not at times written feebly and 
falsely. Even Wordsworth, who was so opposed to the conven- 
tional diction of his predecessors, is not wholly free from bad 
taste and childish conceptions. He is said to have called 
“‘Lycidas” and “ Laodamia” “twin immortals.” We do not 
think that they are poems between which any comparison can be 
formed, since the most noticeable feature of “ Lycidas” is the 
enchanting music of the versification, while dignity of style 
characterises “ Laodamia.”’ Sir Edward Hamley, however, finds 
neither dignity nor any other virtue in the latter poem, which he 
considers “scholastic stuff” unworthy of a place in selections. 
Altogether, he is very severe on Wordsworth, and points out, 
which is not a difficult thing to do, certain weaknesses due to the 
poet’s lack of humour. A reader of this article, taking it up in a 
lazy mood after dinner, will find it very amusing; but comments 
of this kind belong to the Jeffrey school of criticism, and, despite 
the mixture of truth and jest which may make them welcome as 
magazine pabulum, have no lasting critical value. Wordsworth 
does not suffer alone from the writer’s merry humour of fault- 
finding, but has for his companions Shakespeare and Milton, 
Byron and Keats. 

A History of Political Economy. By John Kells Ingram, LL.D. 
(A. and C. Black, Edinburgh.)—Dr. Ingram has here republished 
in an enlarged form the article on “ Political Economy ” which he 
contributed to the recent edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” His object, as he says in his preface, has been “rather to 
exhibit the historic development of economic thought in its rela- 
tions with general philosophic ideas, than to give an exhaustive 
account of economic literature.” As a matter of fact, it omits 
little or nothing that the average student wants to know. Pos- 
sessed of the information thus furnished, he will be able to form 
opinions for himself, for he will know the conclusion to which 
leading thinkers have come. 

The Secret of the Lamas. (Cassell and Co.)—This “Tale of 
Thibet” belongs to the literature of the marvellous. A young 
English officer falls into the hands of the Buddhists, professes 
himself to be a disciple, and is initiated into the mysteries in a 
way that strongly reminds one of the accounts commonly given 
of the Eleusinian mysteries. So far it is comparatively plain- 
sailing, but when we come to marvellous telepathic phenomena, 
and mysterious powers by which Aylward (the hero of the story) 
influences the actions of people thousands of miles away, it is 
another matter. One is inclined to say, incredulus odi. Still, The 
Secret of the L1mas, credible or not, is a book that can be read, and 
its sensations are at least wholesome. 

The Little Chilelaine. By the Earl of Desart. 3 vols, (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Colonel Garland is a pleasant, impecu- 
nious gentleman with a passion for gambling on the turf, which 
brings no little trouble upon himself and his motherless danghters. 
These young ladies are introduced to us when they are aged 
respectively twelve and ten, in a very good scene of child-life, good 
enough, indeed, to recall Henry Kingsley. We follow their fortunes 
with no little interest, till the destinies of both are settled by 
marriage. Lord Desart has written a pleasant story, with nothing 
particularly new or striking about it, but fresh and vigorous. 
We like Captain Carruthers none the worse for being like Major 
Dobbin. The bookmaker is perhaps the most skilfully drawn 
character in the story. He is all that a bookmaker may be 
supposed to be, but he has a heart. The Little Chitelaine, like 
everything else that one reads about the turf, makes one wonder 
that any decent man can meddle with it. 

Old English Catholic Missions. By John Orlebar Payne. (Burns 


a 
obvious to the reader. The volume gives a transcript of the 
registers kept by the priests of various Roman Catholic eo 
tions during the time when the penal laws were in operat 
Many of these are here printed, and we agree that a like secur; 
should be given to those that remain in MS. The records have a 
genealogical value, and also some interest as giving information 
about the internal condition of the Roman Catholic communities 
before the passing of the Emancipation Act. Mr. Payne’s Preface 
would have been improved if it had been written in what we ma, 
call a better temper. Of course it is difficult for the adherent of 
a persecuted faith to speak with moderation of the times of per. 
secution. But a Roman Catholic might remember that the treat. 
ment which he censures was milder than that sometimes dealt ont 
by his own Church when it was in power. 


Dr. Rameau. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by Mrs. Cash} 
Hoey. (Chatto and Windus.)—A certain number of English 
readers are probably acquainted with this tale in the original, 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s admirable translation will introduce it to mor 
general notice. It is a powerful story, but one which does not 
wholly approve itself to us. Rameau is a surgeon full of the feeling 
of duty, but an atheist, who marries a believing wife. She is 
unfaithful to him, and this is the somewhat paradoxical way in 
which he is himself brought to believe. She lays the blame of her 
sin on the scepticism which had ridiculed her faith; but we cannot 
see that it had anything to do with it. She seems never to hayg 
ceased to believe, after her own fashion. But it was a belief 
dissociated from morality, too common in some natures, ¥, 
Ohnet doubtless means well, and thinks that he has a lesson to 
teach; but we could wish that he had not “sugar-coated” his 
didactic pill for the French public with this episode of adultery, 
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O’ Rell (Max), Jacques Bonhomme, 12M0  ...........sseecerseeeeeceeeee (Arrowsmith) 1/6 
Reco!lections of a Nurse, by “ BE. D.,” 12m0 ..........cecee cece ce ceeeee ee (Macmillan) 2/0 
Reeves (Sims), My Jubilee : Fifty Yeurs’ Artistic Life (Lond, Music Pub.Co.) 6/0 
Rast (A.), Electricity Considered, 8V0............-00088 nce VappubiiaeGdtuamssrominall (Spon) 2/0 
South-Eastern Railway Official Gaide.................ccesseeeeeeceseeeee (Cassell & Uo.) 2/0 
Tennyson (M. H.), Love Will Out the Way, cr 8vo ............... _(W. Stevens) 1/6 
Thomas (A.), Love’s & Tyrant, Or 8V0..........cscseccssesresseereesseeee (Sonnenschein) 2/0 


White (T. W.), Romance cf Posilips, cr 8V0 ..........cseee ceceeesenes ...(Eglington) 6) 
Wi son’s Guide to Staffa and Iona, Map, &c., 4th edition, cr 8vo...(f. Wilson) 0/6 








NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “ SPECTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1rToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











MARRIAGE. 

Gravrs—GREY.—On the 30th ult., at St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, by the 
Bishop of Limerick, the father of the bridegroom, Charles Larcum Graves to 
Alice Emma, daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel G. H. Grey. 








“ | “LIBERTY” SILKS AND 
L IBERTY | WASHING COTTONS. 
ART For Seaside Dresses. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 
FABRICS 


Prices :—SILKS, 1s. 11d. per yard (23 inches 
wide); and CREPE COTTUNS, 94. per yard 


For Dresses AND FURNITURE, (3) inches wide), 
SUMMER PATTERNS, 


Patterns post-free, 








and Oates.)—The meaning of the title may not be at first sight | 


} 
| , post-free. 
} REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIBERTY & CO. 


oa. 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROP ATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE. 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., & 


Physicians 6. J. WHITBY, BA., 'M.B, Cantab. 

(Resident). 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 





i iesinom 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


<Qnce used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘Jt igadmirable’ ‘and so pure.—British Medical Journal. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 











This form of defective vision is no doubt alarmingly 
| increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are constantly 
mistaken for short sight merely because clearer vision is 
T obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such 
SHOR cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted spectacles, 
| the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and perma- 

| nent eo! is done to the sight. 
| r. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author 
of *‘ Our Eyes,”’ now in its Seventh Edition), may be con- 
Sl G H T. sulted free of charge in all cases of defective vision at his 
Consulting Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (exactly 
opposite South Kensington Railway Station), and 63 

Strand, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 





COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
inthe market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


é' All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


HOT 
M IN ERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


SPRINGS | mex! approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
OF BATH. 


the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Daily yj Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
T y yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
emperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information. 
N i\FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 


See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
PROVIDENT combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST: 
INSTITUTION. with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





These Baths were founded in the First Century 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 




















EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762 


On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong to 


the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 
The Society transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 


The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 


FOR FULL PAPERS, APPLY TO THE ACTUARY, 
AT THE SOCIETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








T HE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7. Admission, 1s. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TEKM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th. Boarders to return on Wednesday, 
September 18ch. Day Pupils to return on Thursday, September 19th. Special 
arrangeme:its have been made for the reception of very young children. A large 
Gymnasiu'n has recently been built at the School-House, and a trained Mistress 
att. nds.—Pr.ospectuses and information as to Fees (which range from two to six 
guineas), Boardiug-Houses, &c., may be obtained at the School, or from the Secre- 
tary, Mr, E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 








WITZERLAND.—PENSION KRAFT, LA VERANDA, 
LAUSANNE (Mesdemoiselles GALIBERT, successors). 


Mesdemoiselles GALIBERT, French Ladies (diplomées), established in Lausanne, 
RECFIVE a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES. Professors in attendance 
for all extras. References kindly permitted to Rev. Ph. G. Adair, Presbytére 
du Valentin, Lausanne, and to the parents of pupils. K 





Uy Ftv aeerre COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
er Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Mr. R. J, Godlee, M.S., B.A, 

»R.C.S. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on September 
24th. Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually. 

In University ay Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 18 being resident, as 
House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric-Assistant, &c,, are filled up by Com- 
petition during the year, and these, as well a3 Clerkships and Dresserships, are 
open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c, may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 

JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
ENTONE.—The Misses WHITBY, late of Mansfield House 
School, Colchester, OFFER a superior ENGLISH HOME to YOUNG 
LADLES requiring a winter residence in the Riviera. 
High-Class Education, with special attention to Modern Languages. 
Terms, from £80 to £120.—Apply, 4 St. John’s Terrace, Colchester. 


ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Address,"Miss HIBBURD. 

















AMBRIDGE B.A., Classical Honours, Scholar of School 
and College, will READ with CANDIDATES for CLASSICAL HON OURS or 
ordinary Degrees at Oxford or Cambridge.—“ M.,"" 15 Greville Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
. CIRENCESTER. : 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks- Reach, 
Bart., M.P, Lieut.-Co!. R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambroze L. Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq , Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Gnsstalt Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Cobham. 2 R 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 1839. 


BERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN- 
STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


PrincipaL—Miss HUTCHINS. 


Board and Residence, £35 per annum. 
College Tuition Fee, £10 per annum. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30, : 
And TWENTY-FIVE EXHIBITIONS of £10, 
will be offered at the University College Entrance Examination in SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ROFESSORSHIP of MODERN LITERATURE and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 
ViCTORIA UNIVERSITY.—Candidates for the Chair are requested to send in 
applications (with testimonials) on or before October 12th. Residence to com- 
mence in January, 1890. Endowment, £375 with two-thirds of fees.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool. 





j ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 
RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 








S™ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 

Presipent—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Heap-Master—The Rev. 

E. H. ASKWITH, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 

Master at Westminster School. Efficient staff of Masters. Junior School 

attached. NEXL£ TERM will COMMENCE on SEPLEMBER 19th. For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. E. H. ASK WITH, 18 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


O THOSE WHO WISH to BECOME TEACHERS in 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate is offered to Ladics at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

TRAINING is also provided for thoze who wish to become KLNDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS. and preparation for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 

SCHOLARSHIPS are offered in all divisions. 

The COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Address, PRINCIPAL, Maria Grey Training College, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 











LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


yOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE, SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 











er :. COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION of the COLLEGE and cf the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 3rd, 1889. The College provides systematic instruction by 
Professors in the higher subjects, and there are Preparatory Classes for Junior 
Students. Students are prepared for Matriculation and for the Examinations in 
Arts and Science in the University of London. 

Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a London M.A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 

have VACANCIKS. Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 

—: _—— fees, £62 or £75 per annum.—‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
azette, York, 





ATCHELOR COLLEGIATE SCHOOL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL GROVE, S E. 








Officially Recognised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss RIGG. 


Teachers trained for work in high-class Girls’ Schools ; Lectures ; Practice: in 
Class-Teaching, under the supervision of a fully trained and certificated (Cambridge 
Syndicate) Mistress of Method, Model, and Criticism Lessons; Preparation for 
the Teacters’ Training Syndicate Examination (practical and theoretical). The 
COLLEGE YEAR begins early in SEPfRKMBER. Fees, £20 per annum, exclu- 
sive of examination feces. Ex-Pupils, £15. Good boarding-houze in connection 
with the College. Terms moderate. 


i. 
SCOTLAND. 


7 MIDLAND COMPANY’S IMPROVED SUM 
; SERVICE of Express Trains from LONDON (St. Pancras) to Scor 
is now in operation, as under :— LAND 


Down TRAINS.—WEEK-Days. 





a.m, *o"| be “3 om p.m. = 
=) 

LONDON (St. Pancras) ... sy Pa 15/10 30)10 40, 2 8 25 Ff 8 os! oD 
GLASGOW (St. Enoch)... <<. arr.4 0.750! .. (8 620 74 He 
GREENOCK on... ws. see aoe oy (4:95, 8 29)... 19 7 32 Bola 
EDINBURGH (Waverley) (1. 1.) 3, [4.17 ... | 8852 5 53,7 a0) 5 82 
PERTH oo. wo ce sm (8 45]. {LL 86-3 8 3501 I gee 
ABERDEEN (. 1. 1. 1. 1.» (9 35) 3 5°H11 45 1 Soha we 
TD a ee ew | | ae, | 6 0g 2 5 6 ae t% 

p.m | p.m.' a.m. gq p.m.) p m. p.m,| pa, 


A.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Glasgow and Greenock, and (commencing Jn} 

to Kdinburgh and Perth also. B.—Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Edinburgh) 

Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Glasgow. U.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Edinboy 

oe Glasgow. First-Class a in the Cars attached i‘ 
rains WITHOUT EXTRA PAYMENT. For Berths in Sleeping Saloon 

is 53. in addition to the First-Class Fare. wit _ the charge 
The Night Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join 

*COLUMBA,’ ‘IONA,’ or ‘ LORD OF THE ISLES’ Steamers for the Highlawt! 

Through Carriages from LONDON to Greenock by these Trains, : 
For particulars of Up Train Service from Scotland to London, see Tj 

issued by the Company. Time-Tables 


Derby, July, 1889. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager, 








NT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October Ist 
with an Introductory Address, at 3 p.m., by Mr, William Anderson, F.R.0,9, ” 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENOE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £6) 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMpR. 
TITION. The Examination will be held on September 25th, 26th and 
27th, and the Subjects will be Chemistry and Physic?, with either Botany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for Dental} 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. : 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who als 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who reseiye 
Students into their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Sccretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. FE. NETTLESHIP, Dean; ’ 


a LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 





The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, 

The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly 800 beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, surgical and 
medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. Special 
departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for cancer, 
tumonrs, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients last 
year, 8,873; out-patients, 101,548 ; accidents, 7,456. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accorcheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Ass'stants are appointed every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board. The New College Buildings are now complete, and afford 
more than double the former accommodation. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND Pr1zES.—T wenty Scholarships and Prizes are givenannually, 
Luncheons or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the S‘udents’ Club, 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan, District, and other Railways, have stations 
within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College 
For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


NRAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
HeEAp-MasteER—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Bruton, B.A. (Sen. Op.) Camb.; T, M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond.; E. J. Bunnett, B.A. Camb. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. —Miss Haigh, Mdlle. Héron, Miss Lucas. 





WO YOUNG MEN, desirous of LEARNING FRENCH, 

can be received in the family of Mr. ASTIE, Professor of Divinity and 

Mental Philosophy (Lausanne, Vaud). Reference :—Rev. R, S. Ashton, 13 Blom- 
field Street, London, E.C. 

(* and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 
ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
ENGINEERING.—The course of Technical Instruction at the Central Instita- 
tion of the City and Guilds of London Institute is adapted to the requirements 
of persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 

Engineer, or to entering Manufacturing Works. 

Tue NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 1889. An 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 23rd, and the 
three following days, WHEE A PELDEAUX, Honorary Secretaries. 
Programme and full particulars of course of Instruction may be obtained on 
application at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, S.W.; or at the 
Office of the Institute, Gresham College, E.C. 











VISIT OF HIM. THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


Crown &vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY: 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF FACT AND CHARACTER. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


Saturday Review :—“‘ Very keen-sighted and impartial.”’ 
Daily Telegraph :—** Should be read with deep interest at } resent,” 


Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich) :—‘*‘ We bave never met a work of a foreigner 
showing greater knowledge.” 





London. TRUBNER end CO., Ludgate Hill; 





Apply to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


and all Booksellers, 
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f TRAINS by the WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 
SUMMER SER YY DAY EXPRESS, LONDON and ABERDEEN. 











NDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
0 ILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN 
gapvICk is now in operation. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains. 
| | | | A| B | ‘. 
Leave’ &.M./ @.M,) a.m.| a.m.| am. p.m.| p.m.| p.m.) p.m.|ni’ht 
jon (Buston)... «515 71 10 0.10 8011 0 7 45/8 9) 8 50't0 sa 0 
Lou! i | oh @ | 
ATriTe ces Bt.)-! 3 55|5 50 63075010 5 8] ... | 6 50, 9 25:12 40 
painbarehiotral) 40,6 0 6 45,7 551018 % | 540 7 0 9 181252 
Glasgow | 7 IN) § 36 718 736,9181156 9 |7 5 8 1710 56| 157 
Greenock vv" T) 4 52,7 28-7 45, 9.2812 5, 2 | 7 15 8 27111 6/2 7 
Goarock + 17 9.20). | ae | 4.45) 445, ... 110 16.12 25 2 0 ... 
Oban so) 6 40)... | ee | 8 45/1150, 6 35] 6 50| 8 15;11 10) 335 
Perth “gs! 7" | | g 351240 8 20] 8 20 9 40,11 55| 435 
Deniee 100)“. | 2. [11 20 3 5 9 55) 9 5512 0 2 15) 6 40 
aed ee ae | lel iP .. 1690/01 80[a1 50] 2 4516 S110 5 
™ i 


: ress from Euston to Perth will run from July 25th to August 

mhe 745 Pre aturday and Sunday nights excepted). 
« g p.m. Highland Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run every 
night (except Saturdays). 

On Saturday bight, August 10th, the 7.45 p.m. and the 8 p.m, Express will be 
ran specially through to Perth. 
A.—Runs every night, but on Sunday raornings its arrival at Dundee is 9.5 

* Inverness 1.30 p.m., and has no connection to Oban (Saturday nights from 
tesa). B.—Rans every night, but has no connection to the North of Scotland 
arday night. 

= ~ passengers by the 10.30 a m. train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
Caledonian Railway. . ; 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are ran on the night 

ins between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth. 

Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

ASpecial Trai will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.35 p.m, 
from July 15th to August 9th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. 


Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 


will connect with the above trains. 
for farther particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills. 


G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 
J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 





July, 1889. 
and 


PSTAIRS 
Miss THACKERAY. 


By 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, S.W. 


DOWNSTAIRS. 


Now ready, price 1s.; post-free, 1s, 2d. 


THE COUNTY 
COUNCIL MAGAZINE, 


AUGUST, 1889, 


Containing a Splendid Portrait of ANDREW JOHNSTON, E:q., Chairman of 
the Essex County Council, from a Photograph by Messra. Elliott 

and Fry, taken expressly for this Magazine. 
Tue Essex County Councit. By; its Chairman. 
ARE THE New COUNCILS BETTER THAN THE QUARTER-SESSIONS ? By E, F. 

Ashworth Briggs. 
Our County AsyLums. By Alfred Salwey, Chairman Shropshire Council. 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF LONDON TO MIDDLESEX. By C. L. Gomme. 
Fish Conservancy. By J. C. Wilcocks. 
Markets. By W. A. Casson. 
Loca AUTHORITIES. By G. F. Chambers. 
Eectric Lieutine. By F. L. Muirhead. 
&e., &e. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
SOT HERAN and 


Cc O. 
H. BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, : 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 

years; Specimen No, gratis and post-free. 

Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





|‘ eeueetenninnanan ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS wn usa 
CLAIMS PAID .., woe ane 








1848, 


see £10,000,000 
ee 12,000,000 





LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large swimming-bath. Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 








SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blinduess,”” 


Mr. H. LAURANOE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, la 


OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical | 


Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 


t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, | 
Fem deloctive vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, E.C. | 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING, 


A CLEARANCE BUNDLE 


Containing 50 to 60 yards of SUMMER DRESS 
MATERIAL—chiefly in Full Dress Lengths, Zephyrs, 
Beiges, Tennis Cloths, &c., sent to any address for 
ONE GUINEA by HY. PEASE and CO.’S 
SUCCESSORS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 
QUITE EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovts1pE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
WN sos iwi cee ghianaeseae ween ase £1010 0 
Half-Page ..... 5 50 
Quarter-Page........ . 212 6 
Narrow Column ..........0cc000 ae SI O 
MME COMA sccccscsssscecsveossscseree 115 0 
Quarter-Column ..........cec0 017 6 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or 
Twelve Months. 





T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccipENTsS OF ALL Kinps INSURED 


AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
PANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


COM 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... . CHAIRMAN, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,0C0. | 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 
West-EnpD OFrFICE— | 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. | 
Heap Orricr—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. | 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | 


-BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. | 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The | 
result in ashort time was wonderful ; the little fellow | 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere, 


| 

| 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 


| 
enn | 


LADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 


The only Notepaper that has been specially 
made for Ladies, and will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the style of their handwriting. 





LADIES CLUB NOTE, 


See Watermark in each sheet. 





LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. } 
9d. p r 5-Quire Packet. } 
| 


LADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 


Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. | 





| G 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 103, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, ) 
eneral Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
oudon. 
Actuary. 





Gp ysRDaRD LIFE ASSURANCE 
co. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 


CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 





Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,8.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

8.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates, Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


IRKBECKEK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST, J8:9, containr, among other Articles 
of Interest :— 

Sir CHARLES Danvers. Bythe, Authcr of ‘* The 
Danvers Jewels.”’ Chaps. 13-16.—A Piopos OF SAMUEL 
RoGERS.—GAKRICK AND THE SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL. 
—A COLLECTOR’Ss DREAM.—FLOWERS AND FIRE.— 
REMINISCENCES OF IMPERIAL PaRIS.—PAUL’S SISTER. 
By the Author of “ His Cousin Betiy.’’ Chaps. 19-21 ; 
&e., &e. 

““MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH 
HALF-A-CENTURY.” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GRETTON. 


In 1 vo). demy 8vo, 12s. 
“We heartily wish our readers as much pleasure 
from the perusal of this kindly book as we have onr- 
selves derived from it.’’—Saturday Review. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WORTH WAITING FOR.” 


THE SCOTS 
OF BESTMINSTER. 


By J. MASTERMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Half-a-Dozen Daughters,” &c. 


In 3 vole. crown 8v0, [Next week, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MDLLE. DE MERSAC.” 


MISS SHAFTO. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “The Rogue,” &ec. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘COUNTESS 
IRENK,”’ 
ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


J. Fogerty, Author of * Lauterdale,”’ 
** Caterina,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“There are many touches of nature in the narra- 
tive,and much freshness in the style. The contrasted 
— of life, character, and society in Ireland, 

olland, and the Western States are well done.”— 
Scotsman, 





NEW NOVEL by oe. ee of “FASCINA- 
N,” &e. 
PAST FORGIVENESS? By Lady 


MarGaneT Masenpvi®k, Author of * Precautions,” 
&c. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 

*** Past Forgiveness ?’ is, beyond question, the best 
novel which Lady Margaret Majendie has yet written. 
She bas been fortunate in her theme, and she has 
done it justice ; and her novel is a real tragedy, which 
means something exceedingly different from a story 
with an unhappy ending. Nor must it be supposed 
that the novel, though it is a tragedy, and containing 
much that is sad besides the close, is by any means 
painful or gloomy. It is far too healthy for that; 
and is, besides, freely brightened and enlivened by 
a due proportion of comedy. There is, moreover, a 
sympathetic under-plot, which ends happily, and 
serves as a foil and relief to the main story.”— Graphic. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.” 


The SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 
HURST. By Kosa N. Carty, Author of ‘* Not 
Like Other Girls,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

** Miss Carey’s pathetic story turns upon acountry- 
house in whose life and inmates we come to feel an 
almost painful interest, We doubt whether anything 
has been written of late years so fresh, so pretty, so 
thoroughly natural and bright as the scenes of life at 
St. Croix. The novel, asa whole, ischarming. Tender- 
ness is portrayed without the suspicion of sickly senti- 
ment, and the simple becomes heroic without any 
sense of effort or unreality. Of the higher domestic 
novel we have now few genuine and attractive 
specimens. ‘ ‘the Search for Basil Lyndhurst’ must 
take rank with the very best novels of this order,’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A ROMANCE 

of TWO WOKLDS.” 

ARDATH: the Story of a Dead Self. 
Wherein are Described the Wonder and Terrors 
of Al-kyris, the Lost City Magnificent. By Mariz 
CoRELLI. Second Edition. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 

A Breakrast Party IN Paris, By Frederic Har- 
rison, 

Tue New Liserarism. By L. Atherley Jones, M.P. 

On CHanGE oF Arr. By Dr. Burney Yeo. 

WANTED, A GOSPEL FOR THE CENTURY. By the Rev. 
Father Barry. 

Tue Deapty WiLp Beasts oF Inp1A, 
Joseph Fayrer, 

Tue Works or HENRIK IBSEN. 


By Sir 
By Walter Frewen 
Mr. GuapsTone’s “ PLAIN SPEAKING.”’ 


Brabourne. 
Tue ART OF CONVERSATION, 


By Lord 
By Lord Ribblesdale. 





[August 3, 1899, 
a 











ae 
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THE 
EWBERY HOUSE 
N 128 pp. Price One ss MAGAZI, 
CosTENTS OF No. 2, AUGUST, 1839, 


Tue REREDOS IN St. Pat's, anp P 
try. By the Rev. T. Hencock, MAn °? Tu, 








Lay AND yrs tee oN Cup Now 
TIONS.—CONFERENCE I. (continued. ra lume 

“eee " i ) Bya Pride bi or 
OTES ON THE SuBJEcTS, DaTES, axp jg Bai’ 
Psatms.—Part II. By Rev. J. M Text op “3 Three P' 


. . ell ¥, 
Tue ORNAMENTS Rusric.—Part II. he Bek 
W. Belcher, D.D. By the Ber, 
SERMON OUTLINES FoR AUvausT. By the Raj! 
INSTRUCTIONS ON THE CREED.—Art.I. ByG ve RI 
o DT lik a ARCHROLoGY it cu 
OME,—Part I. ustrated.) B | 
Baring-Gonld, M.A. ) By the Bay, & geo the Auge 
Curist’s Hospitan Firty YEARS Aqo.—I. g, 














cH 
PuHenIciaNn Avrimrries 4 IrHaca. By the Right aa Mh ne at ony ng * Crug," The C0] 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Marray and Hl. Bormes. $0. By D. Christis vont # 
THE FRENCH IN GERMANY. By Professor Geffcken. | Tax ApBaYE DE CéRisy. By Mrs. Molesworth, if “By 
Woo.r-GaTHuerines, By Frederick Greenwood. Tue Cuurch Orcan. By A.G. Hill, FP.S.4, ra 
NoriceasLe Booxs :— Wuat WEARE Do1ne FOR OUR GIRL, By Sarah Tytle pom " 
1. By the Right Hon, John Morley, M.P. 2. By | POBT#Y: “Dives.” By Mre, Hamilton King, |" G eee 
be > ered : RAs ee . By Helen Milman. (Continued a (ites te) MIGA 
ir Frederick Bramwell. 5. By H. G. Hewlett. ° . 
. By Frederic Myers, 7. By the Hon. Hallam —— QuESTIONS FOR ComP:tition, By the sa yoLUM 
‘ennyson, . 
Tue APPEAL AGAINST FEMALE SuFFRAGE: A RE- } ste inl haat peat oe Tee. Now read 
JOINDER. By Mrs. Creighton. CALENDAR FOR THE MonTH. ILLUSTRATED Tryp RICHARD 
APPENDIX. Notices or FortHcoMine MreErinas, &e. ‘ “ Mehalab 
Signatures to the Protest aguiast Female Suffrage, GRIFFITH, Farran, and Co., London, Just publis! 
London: KgeGan PavL, Trencu, and Ov. a AV. 
A NURSERY CARD. Herring,” 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. On oe. for peter 1 be ¥ Ager 64.; or on THE 6 
YHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. > an ea Lie Gem ae 
ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO Il, 
Tue Papacy: A REVELATION AND A PROPHECY. Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Works by the 
Grance anD fSoNnG.—II. Song. By Sir Morell ia 4 — pod a and Sudden In pictorial 
ackenzie. . YLLI 
ba CENTENARY OF THE BAstTILLE. By Frederic 2 4 won of Animals, Broken HOLLY 
arrison. imbs, Bruiser, Burns, ild-Crowing,Choki Y F: 
ai ag Sproasss PROFESSION FOR INpDIA. By a. —. Cuts, Png Painting’ he, ma = 
ir W. W. Hunter. ‘ose-Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Subst; i OSSM' 
REFORM IN THE TSACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. | the Ears, Eyes, or Nuse, Swallowing Coins, Button MRIS. 
By Canon Cheyne. &c., Wounds, \ PORTIA 
— aoe = IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. — Sa ce Sg Ne tik OKS 
y Frederic Mackarness, ndon: JAMES EPPS and ©0., 
an ian 5 8 ou Darwinism. By George J. 48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, Me Messrs. 
manes, F.R.S, ication, ¢ 
~~ — Rorat AcapEMY Rerorm, By M. H. RAND . A —————— nae 
pielmann, Wi 
TasEn’s “PEER Gynt.” By Philip H. Wicksteed. B & Co. 8 1 SAUCE, _, the 
THE CIVIL eg Royat Grants, By Henry the followin 
Dunckley, LL.D. James Payn, 
IsBIsTER and Co, Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS Collins, Holi 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. and 
Lond 
ee 


; oe NATIONAL REVIEW, 
AUGUST. 2s. 6d, 


GrovuskE SHooTinG, Ty George Campion. 

TuE RELIGION OF OUR Boys. By Austen Pember, 

THE SouTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. By Major H. Elsdale, 
R.E. 

Lanp League Baiiaps. By C. J. Hamilton, 

Prorescor GREEN’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
F. C. Conybeare. 

Some East-EnpD WorKWOMEN. By Clementina Black. 

Some Few THACKERAYANA. By “ D. D.” 

Tur FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR, By Francis 


Hitchman. 
By John Roe. 
A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Arthur Irwin Dusent. 
Pouitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


An Empire OF CROFTERS. 








POPULAR EDITION of L. B. WALFORD’S 
NOVELS. 


Now ready, cloth extra, price 23. 61. each, with 
Frontispiece, engrave! in Paris, from Drawings by 
Laslett J. Pott. 


N ‘R. SMITE: a Part of his Life. 
TINHE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘ Consins,” 
“Nan,” ‘A Mere Child,” &, 

The Anthor’s other Novels will be published at 
intervals. 


London: Spencer Buacketr and Hawa, 35 St. 
Bride Street. 





POTTED MEATS. Also, | 
(HAP 


THE 





| cco of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oe SOUP, and JELLY, andother 




















none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


By 
- rneniees for INVALIDS, Mi 
De 
Gc 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, " 
SOLE ADDRESS :— a 
¢ 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, Ri 
MAYFAIR, W. n 
& 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ani 
PILLS.—DEBILITATED CONSTITUTIONS.— 
When climate, age, or hardships have undermined A ( 
the health, skin diseases are prone to arise and aug- 
ment the existing weakness. Holloway’s medicamen's _ By ¥ 
daily prove most serviceable even under the most Demy 
untoward circumstances. This well-known and 
highly est d Oint t p the _ finest REN 
balsamic virtues, which soothe and heal withou! 
inflaming or irritating the most tender skin or most Edite 
sensitive core. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are venti 
infallible fur curing bad legs, varico e veins, swelled M,C. 
ankles, erysipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of Mary 
skin disease. Over all these disorders Holloway’s 
remedies exert a quick and favourable action, aud, 
where cure is possible, gradually but certainly arrive LIF 
at that consummation. They are invaluable in the 
cure of scrofula and scurvy. = 
a es c 
, a 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR a 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. - 
Offic 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and The 
A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. —_— 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate e 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, a 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, a Lon 
‘ANT 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


9 , 
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yiTH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
LETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION 


(NT ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 

Now ready, with Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8v0, 5s. 

Now ney ERISHTAB’S FANCIES, and BARLEYINGS with 
VolumvERTAIN PEOPLE of IMPORTANOE in THEIR DAY, 
- i , exc separately, p: ice ° 
«.¢ This Bdi'100 one gg BROWNI xG at Different. Periods of Life, an ta. 


its 0 ted 
‘gins Three ~_— Llustrations. Prospectus on application, 


FOR AN ARTICLE ON THE 


CURIOSITIES OF LEPERDOM, 


f the ** CORNHILL MAGAZINE.,”’ 
See the August ag od as, he Series, No. 74. - - 


the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 

ntaining :—“* The BURNT MILLION,” by James Payn, Author 

ot By Proty,” Ses Chaps. 6 9—“ CURIOSITIES of LEPER- 

tou The DUDDON VALE AS IT IS and IS TO BR” — 

“PATIENCE "—“ MY ALBUM ”—*“ GROUSE and PTAR- 
yIGAN”—And “ The COUNTY,” Chaps. 29-32. 


‘ SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR TWO SHILLING 
sb VOLUMES of O° SHILLING ond SIXPENNY SERIES, ‘ 

w ready, fcap. 8v0, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2:. 61. 
CHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author of 
“Mehalab,” “ John Herring,” &c. 

nblished, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23.; or cloth limp, 2. 6d. 


nngAVEROCKS. By the Author of “ Mehalah,” “ John 


erring,” &c. ee ee ee 
mz “MOLLY BAWN” SERIES OF 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


the Author of “‘ Molly Bawn,” “Green Pleasure and Grey Grief,” &c. 
fcap. 8vo, 2:.; or in limp red cloth, feap. Svo, each 2s. 6d. 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 

MOLLY BAWN. GREEN PLEASURE & GREY GRIEF. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, FAITH and UNFAITH, 

MRS. GEOFFREY, LADY BRANKSMERE 

ROSSMOYNE. LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and 
DORIS. other Tales. 

PORTIA. UNDERCURRENTS, 

p00OKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 
¢* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send, post-free on 
application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 1s., 1s. 64., 9s., 2s. 6d., 
ad, bts and 63, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous 


get the Authors whose Works ave comprised in the Popular Novel Series ave 
the following :—The Author of ‘* Molly Bavn,” the Author of *‘ John Herring,” 
James Payn, W. EB. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Witkie 
(ollins, Holme Lee, the Brouté Sisters, &c., &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Works by t] 
In pictorial cover, 
PHYLLIS: a Novel. 





(HAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR AUGUST. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE CIVILISED WorLp By Kar] B'ind. 
DowNING STREFT AND AFRICA. By Joseph Thomson, 
Govyop’s ViEws OF ART AND ARTISTS. By Malle. de Bovet, 
Panis aS A FortTRESS. (With =, 

Tur GREAT SERVIAN Festival. By J. D. Bourchier, 
GiorDANO Bruno. By Walter Pater. 

PortueursE BuLu-FiautTine. By Oswald Crawfurd. 

Roger Bacon. By W. L. Courtney. 

Tar Present DisconTENT IN Cyprus. By W. D. Hogarth. 
Mr. BROWNING 1N A Passion. By Professor R, Y. Tyrrell. 
Some TruTHS ABouT Kussta. 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. 


. By W.S. Litty, Author of “Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.” 
Demy 8y0, 12s, 


REMINISCENCES of a REGICIDE. 


Edited from the Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, Member of the Con- 
vention, and Administrator of Police in the French Revolution of 1789. By 
M.C. M. Smrpson, Author of “The Letters and Recollections of Julius and 
Mary Mohl.” Demy 8vo, with Lilustrations and Portraits, 14s, 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHAR- 


LOTTE ELIZABETH, Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe d’Orléans, 
Regent of France: 1652-1722 Compiled, Translated, and Gathered from 
na Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portraite, demy Svo, 








EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL: 


s Romance of History. By J.C. McCoan. With Portrait and Appendix of 
Official Documents. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





The POLITICAL LIFE of OUR 


TIME, By Davip Nicou. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
WiLe, SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
READ AM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
in Lo NG PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

mdon for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


—_—_——. 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY HOUSE. By 


JoLian Sturais, Author of ‘John Maidment,” &c, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and other 


Tales. By the Hon. Emity Law ess, Author of *‘ Hurrish.” Post 8vo, 6:. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. By the Hon. 


Enity Lawtess. Post 8vo, 63, 


CORNEY GRAIN. By Himself. Post 8vo, 1s. 
A BROKEN STIRRUP-LEATHER. By 


CuarLes GRANVILLE, Post 8vo, 2+. 6d. 


The LAND of MANFRED: Excursions in 


Apulia and other Remote Parts of Southern Italy, By Janet Ross. LIllus- 


trations, post 8vo, 103. 64, . 
CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE of 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON with EARL STANHOPE, 1831-1851. 
their 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND: 


Origin and Development. By W. M. Acworrs. With Illustrations, 8vo, 143. 


The VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND 


the WORLD in H.M.S, ‘ BEAGLE.’ By Cuar.es Darwin. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The INVISIBLE POWERS of NATURE. 


By E. M. Cartuarp. Post 8vo, 63, 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; 


Legends, By Mary Frere. Post 8vo, 53. 


NEW HANDBOOKS. 





or, Hindoo Fairy 








A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, Maps and Plans, 10s., this day. 

HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY: Tuscany, 
Florence, Lucca, Umbria, The Marches, &c. 

A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d., this day. 

HANDBOOK—The LAKES of CUMBER- 


LAND and WESTMORELAND, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Author 
of “ Through Green Glasses,’’ “* The Voyage of the Ark,” &c. 2s. 6d. 
“For humour of the kind which is not to be classified or described, the humour 
of paradox, incongruity, shrewdness, grave absurdity, quaintness, and extrava- 
gance, the author of ‘The Voyage of the Ark’ has no equal—indeed, no com- 
petitor. His new escapade, ‘From the Green Bag,’ is well worthy of its 
predecessors. Dan Banim is again the spokesman, and once more we feel the 
acute humour of his sayings, not as one feels the joke ordinary, but ‘in our 
bones,’ as Mr. Morfin’s Learers felt his violoncello.” — World, 
BYE-PATHS and CROSS-ROADS. By J. E. Panton, 
Author of ‘‘County Sketches in Black and White,” “From Kitchen to 
Garret,” &c. 63. 

COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLECTIONS. By _ the 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections of Courts and Society.” 2 vols, 21s, 

“* a cleverly written book which is certain of attracting wide attention...... fall 
of good stories.” — St. James’s Gazette. : yi 
INDOLENT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowling. 6s. 

“*Wecan give a high meed of praise to ‘ Indolent Essays.’ ’’—Notes and Queries, 

“A bright gossiping volume of literary sketches......Pleasantly conceived, 
written in a kindly tone of banter."—Graphic. 

KALEIDOSCOPE: Shifting Scenes from East to 
West. By E. KatuerineE Bates, Demy 8vo, 123. 
** A pleasant, gossipy record of a year’s globe-trotting.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. _ 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
PRINCESS SUNSHINE. By Mrs. Riddell. 

‘Narrated with great vivacity and pathoz.”—Pictorial World, 
ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 

** A capital book for the holiday season,”’— Scotsman, - 

A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L. Farjeon. 3 vols. 

** As good as anything he has ever done...... The book as a whole has a fas- 
vinating interest.’’—Scotsman. ; 
COMMON CLAY. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 3 vols. 

‘It is pleasant to come across such @ book...... As a mere tale it is extremely in- 
teresting...... The novel throughont is rich in material for admiration.” —Spectator. 
An ISLE of SURREY. By Richard Dowling. 3 vols. 

“The best work Mr. Dowling has yet written, and it is one of which no living 

author would need to be asthamed.’’—Academy. 


AT the MOMENT of VICTORY. By C.L.Pirkis. 3 


vols. 
“A story with a well-constructed plot, which is skilfully and strikingly de- 
veloped.’’—Scotsman. 
HEATHCOTE. By Ella MacMahon. 2 vols. 
*« The characters are decidedly like human beings, and its tone is high and well 
sustained. The love-story is admirably contrived, and will give pleasure to every 


| one who reads it.”—Atheneum, ie 

| NEW 6s. NOVELS. NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 

AUDREY FERRIS. By F.| TARTAN and GOLD. By Byron 
GERARD. ; WEBBER. 

EIGHT BELLS. By Hume Nisbet.| MY SPANISH SAILOR. By 
Illustrated by the Author. | MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 

The MASTER of RYLANDS. By| A RECOILINGVENGEANCE. By 
Mrs. LrEeps. FRANK BARRETT. 

DESPERATE REMEDIES. By| DIANA BARRINGTON. By Mrs. 
Tuomas Harpy. | CROEER. 

The WYVERN MYSTERY. By| MARVEL. By the Author of 
3.8. Le Fanv. | “ Molly Bawn.” 





2 vols. 











STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
FERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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STANFORD'S CUIDES AND MAPS 
FOR TOURISTS. 


(Tourist Catalogue post-free ‘on Application.) 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURIST’S GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. By A.J. Foster, M.A. 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp. M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE, By A. G. Hitt, B.A., F.S.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Second Edition. 
CORNWALL. By W.H.Treocetias. Fifth Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. J.C. Cox. Third Edition, 

DEVON, North. By R.N. Worn, F.G.S. Fourth Edition. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S. Fourth Edition. 

The above Guides to North and South Devon in 1 vol., 33. 61. 
DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. = 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.I. Jenkinson. Fifth Edition. 
ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 

HAMPSHIRE. ByG. P. Bevan, F.s8.S._ Third Edition. 

KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Sixth Edition. 

LONDON (Through). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. i 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. Fifth Edition. 
NORFOLK. By Wattrr Rye. Fourth Edition. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N, Wortn, F.G.S. Third Edition. 

SUF. c 


[New Guide, 1889, 


FOLK. By Dr. J. E. Tayior, F.L.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Third Edition. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. Fourth Editi:n. 


WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. By K. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 

WYE (The) and its Neighbourhood. By G P. Brvan, F.S.s. 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings). By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S, 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Fourth Edition. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. Smaller Guide, ls, 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. Also, 
in Five Sections, separately : —-Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed and 
a Dolgelly and Bala, Aberystwith and Llangollen, ith Maps, 
1s. 6d. each. 

The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. Smaller Guide, 2s. 

The ISLE of WIGHT. Third Edition, with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. cad, 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Corrections and Additions for 1889. 

The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Tuomas B. WILLson, 
M.A. With Maps and Appendices on the Flora and History of Norway, Fish- 
ing Notes, and Photography. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 53. 

Third Edition, Revised. 

The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; with a Sketch of Hydro- 
therapy, and Hints on Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular Cures. By Joan 
Macrpuerson, M.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 63. 6d, 

: Second Edition, Revised. 

MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See It. With Letters of a 

Year's Residence, and Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns,and Seaweeds. By 

EvLen M. Taytor. With Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Fun- 

chal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TOURIST’S MAPS. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 
EUROPE. Showing the Latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, and Sub- 
marine Telegraphs. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 inches by 30; 
coloured and mounted, in case, for use of Tourists, 10s. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP 
of — Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22; mounted, 
in case, 53. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of 
CENTRAL EUROPE. Containing all the Railways, with their Stations. 
The principal Roads, the Rivers, and chief Mountain Ranges are clearly 
delineated, whilst the scale upon which the Map is drawn renders it a distinct 
and useful Guide fur Tourists, Scale, 24 miles to an inch; size, 47 inches by 
38; mounted, in case, 16s, 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY 
MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to 
an inch ; size, 31 inches by 38; in case, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 48; coloured and mounted, in 
case, 12s, 6d. The Four Sheets can also be had separately—size of each, 22 
ne by 26; coloured and mounted, in case, each 5s. Smaller Maps, 5s. 
and 3s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.-STANFORD’S 
PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. With the Railways very 
clearly delineated ; the Cities and Towns distinguished according to their 
Population, &c.; and the Mountains and Hills carefully reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Scale, 15 miles to an inch ; size, 32 inches by 28; coloured 
and mounted, in case, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES. — BARTHOLOMEW’S 
LARGE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. On the scale of 4 miles to 1 
inch, in 16 sheets. (Index showing divisions of sheets sent post-free on appli- 
one.) Daas of each sheet, separately, folded and coloured, 2s.; mounted 
on linen, 3s. 


LAKES.-STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Onthe scale of linch toa mile, With all 
the Roads and Paths, including Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby 
Bridge on the South, Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes Water on the East. 
Size, 27 inches by 32; folded in cover, plain, 23. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 6d. ; 
mounted, in case, plain, 5s. 6d. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S NEW MAP of the BRITISH 
METROPOLIS, including Finchley on the North; Clapham Common on the 
South ; Plaistow on the Kast; and Acton on the West. Railways and Main 
Roads. Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 36 inches by 25}; coloured and 
mounted, in case, 7s. 6d. ; or with continuation Southward beyund the Crystal 
Palace, lls, Other Maps at 8s., 5s. 6d., 33. 6d., 1s, 6d., 1s. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 
including 25 Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, # of an inch to a mile; size, 
36 inches by 35. The Railways, Main Roads, Bye-Roads, Bridle-Paths, are 
oe Mounted, in case, 10s. Other Maps at 83., 5s. 6d., 33., 23. 6d., 

8, OG., Or 15. 











London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS S.W. 
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NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The REPROACH of ANNESLEy. 


MAXwELt Gray, Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitlang.* p; 
in 1 vol , with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, eee criti 
‘*A very good book......Its tone and its aspirations are very pure mediahi 
If any one should be unwise or unfortunate enough to neglect Pn : 
an Opportunity of reading ‘ The Reproach of Annesley,’ his folly is totes 







by 











or his misfortune is to be commiserated.”-—Standard, 






HOLIDAY STORIES. 


JACOB’S LETTER, and other Stories 


Row anv Grey, Author of ‘‘ By Virtue of his Office,” “ L; 
Crown 8vo, 53. a, den blame 
“The author's charms of style and of sentiment give distinction to 
sketch. Delicate workmanship is the attribute common to all ¢ 
stories. The unconscious inflaence of children is illustrated with 
and admirable art in‘ King Philiv;’ indeed, we ‘now of no 
attractive yet difficult theme so successful, trom the artistic po 
exquisite little story.’”’—Saturday Review. 
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EARLY IRISH HISTURY. 


CELTIC IRELAND. By Soprnte Bay 


7 
D.Se., Author of ‘‘ Educational Ends.’’ Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, fs, AN, 
‘*Mrs, Bryant's chapters upon the inflaence exerted by Irish though 
learning, arms, and arts upon the neighbouring island and upon Euro t 
early centuries of our era, her account of the laws and state of societ ne 
and Christian Ireland, and of the political institutions and arts of Ten 
palmy days, are deeply interesting.” —Scotsman. Qi 
“No reader will rise from the perusal of the volume without the pl 
feeling that he has been both instructed and delighted.”’—Mancheste; Exainigy 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE’S NEW BOOK. 


IRISH PRISONERS and ENGIN 


GAOLERS: Treatment of Political Offenders. By the Right Hon, gg 
LEFEvRE, M.P. Crown 8yo, cloth, ls. 6d.; paper covers, ls, on 


CImmediatis, 
NEW VOLUME in the PULPIT COMMENTARY, 


ST. LUKE.—Vol. II. By the Very Rey,4 


D. M. Spence, D.D. (Dean of Gloucester). Homilies by Rev. J, Marsa 
Lana, D.D., Rev. W. CLarkson, and Rev. R. M. EpGar. Super royal g 
103. 6d. minediati 











NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S POETICAL WORK 


1, The SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE.—2. The LEGENDS of ¢ 
PATRICK.—3, ALEXANDER the GKiiAT.—4. The FORAY of QUE 
MEAVE.—5. LEGENDS of the SAXON SAINTS.—6. LEGEND o 
RECORDS of the OHURCH and the EMPIRE. Price 33, 6d. each volum, 


Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


PASTORALS and POEMS. By Craw 


Witson, Author of “ Jonathan Oldaker,”’ “ Gitanilla,” &c, 


Small crown 8vo, 5s, 


to HEART: the Song of Tw 


With Aftertones and other Pieces. By Ivan Hues. 


HEART 


Nations. 


Small crown 8vo, 53. 


SAPPHO. By C. A. Dawson. 


Small crown Svo, 5s. 


TALES of a TENNIS-PARTY, By Biayeu 


Dasa. 
GERALD MASSEY’S POEMS NOW in PRINT. 
Two Series, 5s. each, pp. 380 and 424. 


MY LYRICAL LIFE: Poems Old and Nev, 


By GERALD Massey. 

**T rejoice in acknowledging my own debt of gratitude to you for many an & 
couraging and noble thought, and expression of thought, and my conviction tht 
your poems in the mass have been a helpful and precious gift to the workig 
classes (I use the term in its widest and highest sense) of the country. Fe 
—— services can be greater than that which you have rendered.”—Ji 
RUSEIN. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


ALGERIAN HINTS for TOURISTS. 3 


Cuares BE. Fuower. An Appendix to the Guide-Books, telling just Wt 

to See, and How to See It, with Latest Information about Hotels, Railway, 
Diligences, &c. 

London: EDWARD STAN FORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.9. 

ti aisles * 





SACRIFICE of EDUCATION to EXAMINA 


TION. Letters from “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.”’ 23. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Offic 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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EW WORK by GEORGE GRESSWELL, of KELSEY HOUSE, LOUTH. 
ANE 1 vol. demy 8vo, 153., Illustrated. 


e DISEASES and DISORDERS of the OX. 


Account of the Diseases of the Sheep; with Additions on Human 
By Dr. ALBERT GRESSWELL, 







Th 


Widomparative Pathology. 





1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Frontispiece, 







8. 0UT-OF-DOOR SPORTS in SCOTLAND: 

lang their Economy and Surroundings. Neer Stalking, Grouse Shooting, Salmon 
Angling, Golfing, Curling, &c. By “‘ ELLANGowAN.” 

the sin al 

hese grit 


1 vol. 4to, 15s., with 67 Illustrations. 


HEARTS of OAK. By Rear-Admiral H. F. 


Wissinaton INGRAM. 
ne Academy says :—“ We must not part from our author without thanking 
sn for the pleasure we have derived from reading his simple, straightforward 


parrative. 
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NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
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hourtt wy 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Still te NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK—MEN, 
Brin in MANNERS, and INSTITUTIONS. By J. G. Atorr. 






ph ; 
"Bae EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 

Biited by JoHN H. Incram. 3s. 6d. each Volume. NEW VOLUME just published. 
JANE AUSTEN. By Mrs. Charles Malden. 


POPULAR EDITION, limp loth, 1s. 6d. each. Vols. I. and II. already published. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Mathilde Blind. 
EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


*,* Other Volumes will follow in due course. 
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redial 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 

the RAMBLER PAPERS. By Jeffery C. 
RKS JEFFERY. 
IS of a The World says :—‘‘ The sketches of character are admirable...... The headstrong, 
t QUERY impulsive Margaret is a charming study, and all the characters may claim to be 
nh al instinct with life.” ¥ 
Volume 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


FOUR FAMOUS SOLDIERS—SIR CHARLES 


NAPIER, HODSON of ‘‘ Hodson’s Horse,’? SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, SIR 
WFOR HERBERT EDWARDES. By T. R, E. Hovmes, Author of “ History of 
D the Indian Mutiny.”’ 
The Spectator says :—“' The book is not a compilation; but exhibits throughout 
the most careful and independent research...... The four biographies show the 
anthor’s mastery of his materials, and make excellent reading.” 


Tr saa 
THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Vols, I.-IX. now ready, 2s, 6d. each. Two Last Volumes. 
The MARQUESS WELLESLEY. By Colonel G. B. 
Matxeson, C.8.1. 
The shee says:—‘* A most excellent little Life, of which there is nothing 
to be said except that it is almost a perfect example of the manner in which to 
ioe treat a biography in a condensed handbook form.” 

NCOR The Saturday Review says :—‘* Among the actors in the Anglo-Indian drama no 
name is more covspicuous than that of Richard Colley Wellesley, and few writers 
oe to describe his character and administration than Colonel 

leson. 

-_ ff The MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE. By Captain 

Ver, Lionel J. TROTTER, 

an A 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

on 

etx ~The STUDENT’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

ie A Comprehensive Manual for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Private 


Students, With upwards of 1,500 Exercises, specially Adapted to the Present 


System of Examinations, By T. Roney. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


KEBLE COLLEGE SERMONS, 1877-1888. 


Being a Companion Volume to the First Series, which Comprised those 
Preached 1870-1876, 


What 
ways, This Collection of Discourses embraces Addresses by the Rey. E. 8. Talbot, 
.D., late Warden of Keble College, now Vicar of Leeds; the Rev. W. Lock, 
nu Sub-Warden ; the Hon. the Rev. A. T. Lyttleton, Master of Selwyn College; the 
= Rev, F. J. Jayne, now Lord Bishop of Chester ; the Rev. W. J. Richmond, since 
I ‘A Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond ; the Rev. Aubrey L. Moore ; and others, 
" The Guardian says:—Such a combination of varied faculty is seldom 
concentrated in a single volume,” 
rR. TWO NEW ORIENTAL MANUALS. 
, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 10s. 64. 
The CHINESE MANUAL. Comprising a 
Condensed Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases and Dialogues. By Professor 
R. K. Dovenas, 
1 vol. feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of ANGLICISED COLLOQUIAL 
3 BURMESE. By Captain F. A. Davipson, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Now ready, in medium 4to, bound in vegetable vellum, 
price ONE GUINEA. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
and with DEDICATORY POEM by the EARL of ROSSLYN. 


THE BOOK OF 
WEDDING DAYS. 


(ON THE PLAN OF A BIRTHDAY BOOK) 





With 96 Illustrated Boarders, a Frontispiece, Title-Page, &c. 
By WALTER CRANE. 


And Quotations for each day Compiled and Arranged by K. E. J. REID, 
MAY ROSS, and MABEL BAMFIELD., 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CLEOPATRA: being an Account of the 


Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian, as set forth by his 
own hand. By H. Riper Hacearp. With 29 Full-Page Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and R, Caton Woodville. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* Fifty Large-Paper Copies have been printed on Dickinson’s Fine-Art Paper. 
Price can be obtained through all Booksellers. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of **' JOHN WESTACOTT.” 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James Baker, Author of “ John Westacott,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in !888. By F. Max MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 1Us. 6d, 


SWISS TRAVEL and SWISS GUIDE- 


BOOKS. By W. A. B. Cootrper, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Editor of the Alpine Journal, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 


Dunyinc MacLeop, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, selected by 
the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of 
the Law of Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, &c. 2 vols. Vol. L, 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. (Vol. II. in the press. 


The DISEASES of CHILDREN, MEDICAL 


and SURGICAL. By Henry Asusy, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.P., Ph; sician to th« 
General Hospital for Sick Children, Manvhester, Lecturer and Examiner in 
Diseases of Children in the Victoria University ; and G. A. Wrieut, B.A., 
M.B. Oxon., F.R.O.S. Eng., Assistant-Surgeon to the Manchester Royal In- 
firmary and Surgeon to the Children’s Hospital. With 138 Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by Professor MANDELL CREIGHTON.—New Volame. 


The ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By H. M. 


gee M.A., Lecturer and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 82, AUGUST. 


ConTENTS. 


<enisienhianteaibeiiieaniadiuimend simian: sehisinanitanmibiee By WALTER BESANT. 
THE NATIONAL SPORT OF VIRGINIA ... By Horace Hurcuryson. 
SHREWS. ..........00-06 aiaeihdssesiiaaghcaaiaiscaciitaaiet By A. B. Rocurort Battrr. 


By Fasian Bianp. 
By W. H. Hupson. 
By C. T. Buckianp. 
By W. E. Norris. 
By ANDREW Lane. 





SEEN AND LOST 
OLD COLLEGE DAYS IN CALCUTTA 
MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. Chaps. 1-3......... 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIDP.....0......-.e:s00e 
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THE NEW REVIEW, No. 3, AUGUST. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


ConTENTS. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN FRANCE AND) By M. Fiovrens (Member of 
RUSSIA SINCE 1871 the French Chamber). 
MATTHEW ARNOLD.—Part IT, By the Lorp Cuter JustTIcE OF 


ENGLAND, 
TALK AND TALKERS OF TO-DAY (con ) 


TWO VIEWS OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
| ee By PovuLtNEeY BIGELOW. 








By H. M. HynpMAN. 
MYTHOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT By Anprew Lana, 

THE NEW TREASURE HUNT...........0000...... By TiGHE HOPKINS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING By the DukE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
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CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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A FEW OF THE MANY GOOD REASONS WKY CADBURY 
COCOA ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


It is guaranteed to be pure Cocoa. 


It is made instantly with boiling 
Milk or Water. 


It contains all the delicious aroma of 
the natural article, without the ex- 
cessive proportions of fat. 


It is not reduced in value by the 
addition of Starch, Sugar, &c. 


It is specially rich in flesh-forming 
and strength-sustaining principles. 





It is a gentle stimulant, and sustain 
against hunger and bodily fatigue, 


It is delicious, nutritious, digestible 
comforting, and a refined beverage, 


suitable for all seasons of the year. 


In the whole process of manufacturing 
Cadbury’s Pure Cocoa, the automatic 
machinery employed obviates the 
necessity for its being once touched 
by the human hand. 
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WARNING 


& When asking for Cadburys Cocoa, be careful to avoid FOREIGN 
Cocoas sold as pure, which are adulterated with alkali. 


by the dark colour and the scent when a tin is freshly opened. 








PARIS DEPOT : 90 FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 
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